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AN APPEAL TO CHURCHES 


This is an appeal from the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History to Clergymen and their Congregations. 
It is an appeal to make Sunday, February 13, 1955, “Association 
Day” in the Churches. It is an appeal asking that a sermon be 
preached on a text related to the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. It is an appeal that asks a collection on 
that day, to help support the work of the Association fcr the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 


We of the Association feel that we are helping the cause 
of the Creator by helping men to understand each other. It is 
difficult for men to understand and love those whom thev do 
not know. It is difficult to know the Negro and the factors 
related to his conditions if the story of the Negro is distorted, 
or if only a part of the story is told. Who should tell the true 
story? 


We of the Association represent a small group of volunteer 
workers who are doing a job that must be done. People should 
know that the Negro is not inferior by nature, but that apparent 
backwardness has come as the result of years in unfavorable 
environmental conditions. They should be furnished informa- 
tion concerning the contributions of the Negro in all walks of 
life, to prove that he has shared responsibilities and merits 
citizenship rights. 


The calls for information come from all quarters; from the 
government, from the press, from broadcasting chains, and 
from individuals all over the world. The only financial support 
we have is from well-wishers who want this work to continue. 
Should we ease our struggle by cutting the cost and work of our 
effort to tell the true story? Every time we receive the follow- 
ing message it costs us time, effort and money: “Please send me 
some free material concerning the celebration of Negro History 
Week.” Then, again, we are asked almost daily for free 
information to help students and others interested in the study of 
the Negro. We have felt that the service should be rendered 
and we wish to continue to do so, but we must have the help of 
more people. Why should a handful of people carry the burden 
of this whole program? 


This is a great moral crusade and the Association is appeal- 
ing to the Moral Leaders to rally support to our cause. Clergy- 
men are urged to spread the message of Negro History and to 
influence their Congregations to contribute to the Association on 
Sunday, February 13, 1955. Send any donation to this cause 
to the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
1538 - 9th Street, Northwest, Washington 1, D. C. 
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1. Personally making a contribution of any amount. 
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3. Influencing other individuals to contribute. 
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THE ORIGIN OF JUDICIAL SANCTION 






OF EDUCATIONAL SEGREGATION 


By Sotomon RosenBauM, A.B., LL.B., J.D. 


The recent decisions by the United 
States Supreme Court to the effect 
that segregation of children in public 
schools solely on the basis of race, 
even though the physical facilities 
and other tangible factors are equal, 
deprives the children of the minority 
group of equal educational cppor- 
tunities, in contravention of the 
Equal Protection Clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment,! and that such 
racial segregation in public schools 
is not reasonably related t any 
proper governmental objective and, 
therefore, constitutes an arbitrary 
deprivation of liberty in violation of 
the Due Process Clause of the Fitfh 
Amendment to the United States 
Constitution,’ brings to mind the fact 
that the first reported judicial de- 
cision in the United States on the 
subject of educational segregation 
arose in Massachusetts.’ 

In Roberts v. The City of Boston,‘ 
decided by the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Judicial Court in 1849, it ap- 
peared that the city of Boston main- 
tained one hundred sixty one (161) 
primary schools for children uf both 
sexes between the ages of four (4) 
and seven (7) years. Two {2) of 
those schools were assigned by the 
School Committee to the exclusive 
instruction of colored children, and 
the residue to the exclusive: instruct- 
ion of white children. 

For a half century, prior to the 
decision in this case, separate schools 
for white and Negro children had 
been maintained in Boston, such 
separation have been originally 
established “at the request of colored 
citizens, whose children could not 
attend the public schools, on account 
of the prejudice then existing against 
them.”5 

In 1846, George Putnam and 
several other colored citizens 
petitioned the School Commitee that 
separate schools for colored children 
should be abolished but the commit- 
tee adopted a resolution that in its 
opinion “the continuance of the 
separate schools for colored children, 


Member of the Massachusetts Bar 


and the regular attendance of all 
such children upon the schools, is 
not only legal and just, but is best 
adapted to promote the education of 
that class of our populatoin.”” 

In 1847, the plaintiff, Sarah E. 
Roberts, a colored child five years of 
age, was denied admission to one of 
the schools restricted to white child- 
ren, and the following year, having 
entered into one of such schools. was 
ejected therefrom. As a_ conse- 
quence, plaintiff, acting through her 
father, brought this action against 
the city of Boston, under the statute’ 
providing that any child, uniawfully 
excluded from public school instruc- 
tion in the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, might recover damages 
therefor, in an action instituted 
against the city or town by which 
such public school instruction is sup- 
ported. 

The facts of the case also indicated 
that either of the schools restricted 
to colored children was open to 
plaintiff, the nearest of which was 
about a fifth of a mile more distant 
from her home than the nearest 
white school,’ and that the colored 
schools were “as well conducted in 
all respects, and as well fitted, in 
point of capacity and qualification of 
the instructors, to advance the edu- 
cation of children under seven years 
old, as the other primary schovls.””® 

Charles Sumner, later United 
States Senator from Massachusetts 
and for many years an outstanding 
and distinguished member of the 
United States Senate, was counsel 
for the plaintiff, and he argued that, 
according to the spirit of American 
institutions and the constitution of 
this state, “all men, without dis- 
tinction of color or race, are equal 
before the law” ;'® that Massachusetts 
statutes made no discriminations of 
color or race in establishing our 
system generally, without “specify- 
ing any particular class, color, or 
race”;'! that the courts of Massachu- 
setts “have never admitted any dis- 
crimination, founded on color or 


race, in the administration of the 
public schools“ ;!* and that the exclu- 
sion of colored children from the 
public schools, which are open to 
white children, is “a violation of 
equality”.“ 

Sumner’s principal argument had 
a decidedly modern complexion"* and 
was couched in the following terms: 

“The school committee has no 
power, under the constitution and 
laws of Massachusetts, to make any 
discrimination on account of color 
or race, among children in the 
public schools. The only clauses in 
the statute:, conferring powers on 
the school committee, are the tenth 
section of Rev. Sts. 1. 23, declaring 
that they ‘shall have the general 
charge and superintendence of all 
the public schools in the town,’ and 
the fifteenth section of the same 
chapter, providing that they ‘shall 
determine the number and qualifi- 
cations of the scholars ,to be admit- 
ted into the school kept for the use 
of the whole town.’ The power to 
determine the ‘qualifications’ of the 
scholars must be restrained to the 
qualifications of age, sex, and moral 
and intellectual fitness. ‘The fact, 
that a child is black, or that he is 
white, cannot of itself be considered 

a qualification, or a disqualifica- 
tion. 

“The regulations and by-laws of 
municipal corporations must be 
reasonable, or they are inoperative 
and void. [Citing cases.} So, the 
regulations and by-laws of the 
schoo] committee must be reason- 
able, and their discretion must be 
exercised in a reasonable manner. 
The discrimination made by the 
school committee of Boston, on ac- 
count of color, is not legally reason- 
able. A colored person may occupy 
any office conected with tne public 
schools, from that of governor, or 
secretary of the board of education, 
to that of member of a school com- 
mittee, or teacher in any public 
school, and as a voter he muy vote 
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for members of the school commit- 


tee. It is clear, that the committee 


may classify scholars, according to 
age and sex, for these distinctions 
are inoffensive, and recognized as 
legal (Rev. Sts. c. 23, sec. 63); or 
according to their moral and intel- 
lectual qualifications, because such 
power is necessary to the govern- 
ment of schools. But the committee 
cannot assume, without individual 
examination, that an entire race 
possess certain moral or intelectual 
qualities, which render it proper to 
place them all in a class by them- 
selves. 

“But it is said, that the commit- 
tee, in thus classifying the children, 
has not violated any principle of 
equality, inasmuch as they have 
provided a school with competent 
instructors for the colored children, 
where they enjoy equal advantages 
of instruction with those enjyoved by 
the white children. To this there 
are several answers: Ist. The 
separate school for colored children 
is not one of the schools established 
by the law relating to public schools 
(Rev. Sts. c. 23,) and having no 
legal existence, cannot be a legal 
equivalent. 2d. It is not in tact an 
equivalent. It is the occasion of 
inconveniences to the colored child- 
ren to which they would not be 
exposed if they had access to the 
nearest public schools; it inflicts 
upon them the stigma of caste; and 
although the matters taught in the 
two schools may be precisely the 
same, a school exclusively devoted 
to one class must differ essentially, 
in its spirit and character, from 
that public school known to the 
law, where all classes meet to- 
gether in equality. 3rd. Admit- 
ting that it is an equivalent, still 
the colored children cannot be com- 
pelled to take it. They have an 
equal right with the white children 
to the general public schools.” 
Sumner then proceeded to advise 

the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court that it might declare the dis- 
criminatory action of the School 


Committee unconstitutional although 
there were no express words of pro- 
hibition in the constitution and laws 
of our state, because slavery had 


been declared abolished in Massa- 





chusetts without any specific words 
of abolition in our constitution or in 
any subsequent legislation," and that, 
in a case of doubt, the court should 
incline in favor of equality.’” 

Sumner then concluded his argu- 
ment with the trenchant obsezvation 
that “the separation of the schools, 
so far from being for the benefit of 
both races, is an injury to both. It 
tends to create a feeling of degrada- 
tion in the blacks, and of prejudice 
and uncharitableness in the whites.”® 

In ruling against the plaintiff 
and holding that the school Com- 
mittee had power to provide for 
the instruction of colored children ia 
separate schools established exclu- 
sively for them and to prohibit their 
attendance at other schools, the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court, speaking through Chief Justice 
Shaw, said: 

“The great principle, advanced 
by the learned and eloquent advwo- 
cate of the plaintiff, is, that by the 
constitution and laws of Massachu- 
setts, all persons without distinc- 
tion of age or sex, birth or color, 
origin or condition, are equal be- 
fore the law. This, as a broad 
general principle, such as ought to 
appear in a declaration of rights, 
is perfectly sound; it is not only 
expressed in terms, but pervades 
and animates the whole spirit of our 
constitution of free government. 
But, when this great principle comes 
to be applied to the actual and 
various conditions of persons in 
society, it will not warrant the as- 
sertion, that men and women are 
legally clothed with the same civil 
and political powers, and that child- 
ren and adults are legally to have 
the same functions and be subject 
to the same treatment; but only 
that the rights of all, as they are 
settled and regulated by law, are 
equally entitled to the parental con- 
sideration and protection of the law, 
for their maintenance and security. 
What those rights are, to which 
individuals, in the infinite variety 
of circumstances by which they are 
surrounded in society, are entitled, 
must depend on laws adapted to 
their respective relations and con- 
ditions .. .” 


“In the absence of special legisla- 
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tion on this subject, the Jaw has 
vested the power in the committee 
bo regulate the system of distribu- 
tion and classification; and when 
this power is reasonably exercised, 
without being abused or perverted 
by colorable pretences, the decision 
of the committee must be deemed 
conclusive. The committee, ap- 
parently upon great deliberation, 
have come to the conclusion, that 
the good of both classes of schools 
will be best promoted, by maintain-- 
ing the separate primary schools 
for colored and for white children, 
and we can perceive no ground to 
doubt, that this is the honest result 
of their experience and judgment. 

“It is urged, that this mainten- 
ance of separate schools tends to 
deepen and perpetuate the odious 
distinction of casie, founded in a 
deep-rooted prejudice in public 
opinion. This prejudice, if it exists, 
is not created by law, and probably 
cannot be changed by law. Whcther 
this distinction and prejudice, exist- 
ing in the opinion and feelings of 
the community, would not be as 
effectualiy fostered by compelling 
colored and white children to asso- 
ciate together in the same schools, 
may well be doubted; at ail events, * 
it is a fair and proper question for : 
the committee to consider and de- 
cide upon, having in view the best 
interests of both classes of children 
placed under their superinter-dence, 
and we cannot say, that their de- 
cision upon it is not founded on 
just grounds of reason and experi- 
ence, and in the results of a dis- 
criminating and honest judg- 
ment.” 

As a result of this adverse de- 
cision, Sumner then exerted influ- 
ence”! toward the enactment in 1855 
of a Massachusetts statute,2’ which 
provided that: 

“In determining the qualifications 
of scholars to be admitted into any 
public school or district school in 
this Commonwealth, no distinction 
shall be made on account of the 
race, color or religious opinions, of 
the applicant or scholar.” 

This statutory prohibition of 
segregation in the public schools was 
subsequently incorporated into the 
General Laws of this commonwealth 
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in the following languege:” 

“No child shall be excluded from 
a public school of any town on ac- 
count of race, color or religion.” 

This position was again resffirmed 

by our commonwealth in 1949, in 
the enactment o fthe Fair Education- 
al Practices Act, * which declares it 
to be the policy of the common- 
wealth that: 

“The American ideal of cauality 
requires that students, otherwise 
qualified, be admitted to educational 
institutions without regard to race, 
color, religion, creed or national 

origin, ...”* 
and which provides that: 

“Tt shall be an unfair educational 
practice for an educational institu- 
tion :— 

“(a) To cxclude or limit or 
otherwise discriminate against any 

United States citizer =r citizens 
seeking admission as students to 
such institution because of race, 
religion, creed, color or national 
origin.”6 

While the rule announced in 
Roberts v. The City of Boston” was 

thus reversed by legislaticn in 
Massachusetts, the case itself was 
cited with approval by the United 
States Supreme Court in its cele- 
brated opinion in Plessy v. Fer- 
guson, * which first enunciated the 
so-called “separate but equal” 
doctrine in holding that a Louisiana 
statute requiring common carriers to 
furnish separate but equal accomoda- 
tions for white and colored pas- 
sengers did not violate the Thirteenth 
or Fourteenth Amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

To support that conclusion, Mr. 
Justice Brown relied for authority 
upon the practice of “the establish- 
ment of separate schools for white 
and colored children, which has been 
held to be a valid exercise of the 
legislative power even by courts of 
States where the political rights of 
the colored race have been longest 
and most earnestly enofrced,”” and 
then quoted from Roberts v. The City 
of Boston, ® as having settled that 
proposition.*! 

In the fifty-eight years since 
Plessy v. Ferguson,®? there have been 
six cases in the United States Su- 
preme Court involving the “separate 


but equal” doctrine in the field of 
public education. 

In neither Cumming v. County 
Board of Education,* which held 
that failure to operate a high school 
for Negro children did not entitle 
Negro taxpayers to an injunction re- 
quiring the school board to dis- 
continue the operation of a high 
school for white children, nor in 
Gong Lum v. Rice,> which decided 
that requiring a child of Chinese 
descent to attend a Negro school did 
not deny him the protection of the 
Equal Protection Clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, was the validity 
of the “separate but equal” doctrine 
challenged. 

In the four later cases, all on the 
graduate school level, inequality was 
found in that specific benefits enjoy- 
ed by white students were denied to 
Negro students of the same edu- 
cational qualifications. Thus, in 
Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada,*® 
the United States Supreme Court 
held that a Negro student was en- 
titled to require the state of Missouri 
“to furnish him within its borders 
facilities for legal education sub- 
stantially equal to those which the 
State there afforded for peisons of 
the white race,”*’ with the result that 
the state established a seperate law 
school for Negroes. 

In Sipuel v. Oklahoma,* the same 
ruling was made and the state of 
Oklahoma found itself obliged to 
admit a Negro applicant to its 
previously restricted white law school 
at the University of Oklahoma. 

Two years later, in Sweatt v. 
Painter,” it was held that a separate 
law school for Negroes established 
by the state of Texas did not afford 
substantia] equality in legal educa- 
tional opportunities for a Negro 
student as compared with facilities 
available to white students at the 
University of Texas Law School, so 
that a Negro student was entitled to 
be admitted to the latter school. 

At ‘the same time, the United 
States Supreme Court handed down 
its decision in McLaurin v. Oklahoma 
State Regents,” holding that a grad- 
uate student, already admitted to the 
University of Oklahoma. was being 
denied equal educational opportun- 
ities by a special arrangement which 
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kept him apart from his fellow stu- 


dents while he was in the same 
rooms and classes with them. 

It should be carefully notec that 
in all of these cases it was demon- 
strated that Negro students were be- 
ing denied the avantage of specific 
benefits that were being enjoyed by 
white students and, as a result, the 
Court was able to decide these cases 
on the basis that the requirements of 
the “separate but equal” doctrine 
had not been met; in none of these 
cases was the Court called upon to 
determine whether segregation per 
se, despite equality of educational 
facilities, constituted either a denial 
of the equal protection of the laws 
or a deprivation of liberty without 
due process of law in violation of 
the Fourteeenth Amendment. 

That issue finally presented itself 
for decision in the recent Segrega- 
tion Cases,“ and in decidirg that 
racial segregation in the public 
schools is in contravention of the 
Constitution, language reminiscent 
of the arguments advanced by 
Charles Sumner over a_ century 
carlier in the Roberts case” was em- 
ployed by Chief Justice Warren, who 
said: 

“Here, unlike Sweatt v. Paint- 
er,“ there are findings below that 
the Negro and white schcols in- 
volved have been equalized, or are 
being equalized, with respect to 
buildings, curricula, qualifications 
and salaries of teachers, and other 
‘tangible’ factors. Our decision, 
therefore, cannot turn on merly a 
comparison of these tangible ‘actors 
in the Negro and white schools 
involved in each of these cases. 
We must look instead to the effect 
of segregation itself on public edu- 
cation. 

“In approaching this problem, 
we cannot turn the clock hack to 
1868 when the Amendment was 
adopted, or even to 18°96 when 
Plessy v. Ferguson“ was written. 
We must consider public education 
in the light of its full development 
and its present place in American 
life throughout the Nation. Only in 
this way can it be determined if 
segregation in public schools de- 
prives these plaintiffs of the equal 
protection of the laws. 
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“Today, education is perhaps the 
most important function of state 
and local governments. Compul- 
sory school attendance laws and 
the great expenditures for education 
both demonstrate our recognition 
of the importance of education 
It is 
required in the performance of our 


to our democratic society. 


most basic public responsibilities, 
even service in the armed forces. 
It is the very foundation of good 
citizenship. Today it is a principal 
instrument in awakening the child 
to cultural values, in preparing him 
for later professional training, and 
in helping him to adjust normally 
to his environment. In these days, 
it is doubtful that any child may 
reasonably be expected to succeed 
in life if he is gleneid the opportun- 
ity of an education. Such an op- 
portunity, where the state has 
undertaken to provide it, is a right 
which must be made available to all 
on equal terms. 

“We come then to the question 
presented: Does segregation of 
children in public schools solely on 
the basis of race, even though the 
physical facilities aid other ‘tangi- 
ble’ factors may be equal, deprive 
the children of the minority group 
of equal educational opportunities? 
We beleive that it does. 

“In Sweatt v. Painter,” supra, in 
finding that a segregated law school 
for Negroes could not provide them 
equal educational facilities. this 
Court relied in large part o» ‘those 
qualities which are incapable of 
objective measurement but which 
make for greatness in a law school.’ 
In McLaurin v. Oklahoma State 
Regents,” supra, the Court, in re- 
quiring that a Negro admitted to a 
white graduate school be treated 
like all other students, again resort- 
ed to intangible considerations: ‘ 
his ability to study, to 2ngage in 
discussions and exchange views 
with other students, and. in general, 
to learn his profession.’ Such con- 
siderations apply with added force 
to children in grade and high 
schools. To separate them from 
others of similiar age and qualifi- 
cations solely because of their race 
generates a feeling of inferiority as 


to their status in the community 
that may affect their hearts and 
minds in a way unlikely ever to be 
undone. The effect of this separa- 
tion on their educational opportun- 
ities was well stated by a finding in 
the Kansas case by a court which 
nevertheless felt compelled to rule 
against the Negro plaintiffs:” 
‘Segregation of white and color- 
ed children in public schools has 
a detrimental effect upon tlie color- 
ed children. The impact is great- 
er when it has the sanction of law; 
for the policy of separating the 
races is usually interpreted as de- 
noting the inferiority of the Negro 
group. A sense of inferiority af- 
fects the motivation of a child to 
learn. Segregation with the sanc- 
tion of law, therefore, has a 
tendency to [retard] the cduca- 
tional and mental development of 
Negro children and to deprive 
them of some of the benefits they 
would receive in a raciallv inte- 
grated school system. 
Whatever may have been the extent 
of psychological knowledge at the 
time of Plessy v. Ferguson,*' this 
finding is amply supported by 
modern authority. Any language 
in Plessy v. Ferguson® contrary to 


to this finding is rejected. 


“We conclude that in the field of 
public education the doctrine of 
‘separate but equal’ has no place. 
Separate educational facilities are 
inherently unequal.” 


The foregoing excerpts from the 
opinion of Chief Justice Warren very 
closely parallel the thoughts and 
sentiments expressed by Charles 
Sumner in his argument in Roberts 
v. The City of Boston, when, in 
contending that separate schools for 
colored children were not the equiva- 
lent of unsegregated schools for all 
children, regardless of race, he so 
presciently said: 

. although the matters taught 
in the schools may be previsely the 
same, a school exclusively devoted 
to one class must differ essentially, 
in its spirit and character, from 
that public school known to the 
law, where all classes meet together 
in equality® . . . The separation of 
the schools, so far from being for 
the benefit of both races, is an 
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injury to both. It tends tu create 
a feeling of degradation in the 
blacks, and of prejudice and un- 
charitableness in the whites.”* 


In final analysis, the ultimate vic- 
tory on the issue has been Sumner’s, 
for, not only was the ruling in 
Roberts v. The City of Boston™ re- 
pealed by the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture® within a comparatively short 
period of time, but the longer-lived 
national judicial sanction it received 
in Plessy v. Ferguson® has now also 
been rejected. 
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ay Meclaurin vv. A. —% 
U. S. 637 (1950). For a case indirectly re- 
iored to this same matter, see College v. 
Kentucky, 211 U. S. 45 (1908) in which it was 
held that, under the legislature’s reserved power 
of amendment, the charter of a private educa- 
tional corporation could be subjected to a require- 
ment of segregation of stu: 


337, 351 
38 332 U. S. 631 (1948) 
8° 339 U. S. 629 (1950 


4° 339 U. S. 637 (1950 
41 Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 347 
pK es (1954); Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U. S. 497 

42 59 Mass. 198 (1849) 

43347 U. S. 483, 492-495 

44339 U. S. 629 (1950) 

45 At this int (347 U. S. 483, 492, n. 9), 
the Court a the following footnote: “in the 
Kansas case, the court below found substantial 
cageity .: to all such factors. 98 F. Supp. 797, 
798. he South Carolina case, the court below 
a, “het the defendants were proceeding 
‘prompt! ond in at faith to comply with the 
court’s decree F. Supp. 920, 921. In the 
Virginia case, fy court below noted that the 
equalization program was already ‘afoot and 
progressing’ (103 F. Supp 337, 341); since then, 
we have been advised, in the Virginia Attorney 
General's brief on reargument, at the pro- 
gram has now been completed. In the Delaware 
case, the court below similarly noted that the 
state’s equalization program was well under 
way. 91 A. 2d 137, 149. 

46163 U. S. 537 (1896) 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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THE PRICE OF BIRTH: BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
VS. BENJAMIN BANNEKER 


By Norman W. Watton, Alabama State College, Montgomery, Alabama 


There is an old African proverb 
which states, “Birth does not differ 
from birth...” Yet such an act of 
fate made two men of equal ability 
and achievement so different that 
one became the father of our Consti- 
tution, well known, and loved by all 
men. The other is unknown except 
for a few scholars who, in seeking 
the truth about the past of mankind, 
found him to be great and neglected. 
Though he lived with great men, 
worked with them, inspired and 
fascinated them, he was branded by 
fate to suffer an historical death. 
Benjamin Franklin was the known; 
Benjamin Banneker the unknown. 

Unlike Franklin, Banneker was the 
“Son of a black man born in Africa 
and a black woman born in the 
United States.” Both men, however, 
very early showed signs of precocity. 
Both men diligently read books at 
their command, developed their men- 
tal powers rapidly, and gained reten- 
tive memories and keen powers of 
analysis. 

Banneker won early the reputation 
of being a good mathematician. His 
interest in mathematics probably led 
him, at the age of thirty, to plan and 
complete a clock with no tool other 
than a pocket knife and with wood 
as his material. Not only did it 
strike the hour with faultless preci- 
sion for twenty years, but it was 
probably the first clock of which 
every part was made in America. 
Franklin’s various inventions and 
experiments with electricity are com- 
mon knowledge to every school boy. 

Banneker’s contact with such noted 
personalities of his day as George 
Ellicott of the flour milling indus- 
try and James McHenry of Balti- 
more, a member of John Adams’ 
cabinet, gave him the vital strength 
to continue his work and studies. 
Banneker’s Almanac has been com- 
pared with Benjamin Franklin’s Poor 
Richard’s Almanac. When Jefferson 
received a copy of Banneker’s great 
work, he declared “Nature has given 
to our black brethren talents equal 





to those of other color of men.” 
Jefferson sent the copy to M. de 
Condorect, secretary of the Academy 
of Science at Paris, because Jefferson 
“considered it a document to which 
your [Negro] race had a right for 
its justification against the doubt 
which has been entertained of them.” 
Banneker proved that the powers of 
the mind are not connected with the 
color of the skin and that Mr. 
Hume’s doctrine that Negroes were 
inferior to whites was unsound. 

Banneker, like Franklin, was a 
surveyor in his own right. Jefferson’s 
nomination and Washington’s ap- 
pointment of Banneker to the com- 
mission, that was to define the 
boundary and lay out the streets of 
the District of Columbia, was a most 
distinguished honor. When the com- 
mission arrived in Georgetown in 
March 1791, the Weekly Ledger 
stated that Ellicott and L’Enfant were 
accompanied by “Benjamin Banne- 
ker an Ethiopian whose ability as a 
surveyor and astronomer already 
prove that Mr. Hume’s concluding 
that race of men were void of mental 
endowment and without foundation.” 
During the stay of the commissioners 
at their official quarters, Banneker 
was invited to eat at the same table 
with them just as he sat with them 
during the conferences. His striking 
abilities over all other men of his 
race whom they had met made them 
forget that he was a Negro. 

Again like Franklin, Banneker was 
a scientist. His accurate calcula- 
tions showed that the locust plague 
was recurrent in cycles of seventeen 
years. His dissertation on bees com- 
pared favorably with similar contri- 
butions by Pliny on the same subject 
written nearly 1800 years earlier. 

This learned scholar was not a 
diplomat as Franklin was in his day, 
yet by a stroke of fate he might have 
been. His interest in national and 
international issues is seen in his 
criticism of the Constitution. He 
felt that the Constitution should pro- 
vide for a Secretary of Peace who 


should be free from all the present 
“absurd and vulgar prejudices of 
Europe . . .” Banneker insisted that 
the Secretary should have control 
over all the schools and foster the 
ideals of peace through education. 
Moreover, he felt that every family 
in the United States should be fur- 
nished with a Bible by the Secretary 
of Peace at public expense. His pro- 
posal that all militia drills, military 
dress and military titles be elimin- 
ated expresses his deep devotion to 
the cause of peace. 

Franklin and Banneker were a 
part of every intellectual and social 
movement of their age in America. 
Both accepted the world with intelli- 
gence and common sense. 

Benjamin Franklin will live for- 
ever in the hearts of men. Various 
clubs, schools and organizations pay 
periodical tribute to his services. 
But for Banneker none of these 
occur. He has suffered an historical 
death. This is a sad indictment 
against mankind—this PRICE OF 
BIRTH. 





FREE MATS! 

Metro AssociATED SERVICES, 
INCORPORATED 
For the first time in the history 
the Association you can get a 
reproduction of the inspiring 
EMBLEM for Negro History 
Week created by Mr. James A. 
Porter. This service is offered 
through the generosity of Mr. 
J. Edward Hinton who, through 
his company, has made profes- 
sional reproductions in varying 
sizes. These mats will be fur- 
nished absolutely free by simply 
writing Mr. J. Edward Hinton, 
METRO ASSOCIATED SERV- 
ICES, Inc., 80 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. Use them 
on your programs, in your school 
papers, on your Bulletin boards, 
posters! Not only will you have 
a picture that is lasting, but you 
will have this excellent source 

for future orders. 


WRITE FOR YOUR MAT 








TODAY! 
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Educational Segregation 
(Continued from Page 78) 


47339 U. S. 629 (1950 

48 339 U. S. 637 (1950) 

*® Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 98 
F. Supp, 797 (D.C.Kan., 1952) 

5° At this point (347 U. S. 483, 494, i. 10), 
the Court added the following footnote: “A 
similar finding was made in the Delaware case: 
‘| conclude from the testimony that in our 
Delaware society, State mpens segregation in 
education itself results in the Negro children, as 
a class, receiving educational jortunities which 
are substantially inferior to those available to 
white children otherwise similarly situated.’ 87 
A. 2d 862, 865. (Belton v. \ . or 
Ct. 87 A. 2d 862, aff'd, Del. S. Ct., 91 A. 2d 
137, aff’d., U. S. Sup. Cr., 347 U. S. 483) 


52 At this point (347 U. S. 483, 494, n. 11) 
the Court added a footnote, citing a number of 
authorities on the psychological ects of segre 
gation in the schools. 

58 163 U. S. 537 (1896) 


54 59 Mass. 198 (1849) 
55 59 Mass. 198, 203 
5¢ 59 Mass. 198, 204 


pr 
5® See notes 28, 28, and 31, supra 
60 v. Board of & ion of Topeka, 347 
U. S. 483, 494-495 (1954) 


November 19th, 1954 
Gentlemen: 

For my own edification, and be- 
cause of a sincere interest in a 
rectification of what I consider a 
great moral as well as a legal wrong, 
I have, ever since the decision by 
the United States Supreme Court in 
the so-called Segregation Cases, been 
doing some legal research on the 
subject, with particular emphasis on 
its historical origin right here in 
Massachusetts where, despite the 
fact that this is supposedly one of 
the foremost “cradles of liberty,” 
legalized discrimination was given 
its initial judicial sanction. 

As a result of my studies, J have 
made some interesting discoveries, 
which I subsequently compiled into 
the form of an article, entitled “The 
Origin of Judicial Sanction of Edu- 
cational Segregation,” a cupy of 
which I am enclosing herewith, with 
the thought in mind that you may 
perhaps find same apropriate for 
inclusion in a forthcoming issue of 
either the “JouRNAL oF Necro His- 
ToRY” or the “Necro History 
BuLteTin,” both of which, I am in- 
formed, are published by you. 

I shall appreciate your kindness in 
giving consideration to the enclosed 
article for that purpose, and advising 
your decision with regard to same. 

With many thanks for your kind 
attention, please believe me 

Very sincerely yours, 


Solomon Rosenbaum 












381 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16. N. Y. 

November 19, 1954 
Dear Editor: 


The annual observance of Brother- | 


hood Week occurs February 20-27, 
1955. The theme is “One Nation 
Under God.” 

Enclosed are folders announcing 
the observance and indicating mat- 
erials available for use in schools 
and colleges. We would be indebted 
to you if you would announce the 
observance through your publication 
and advise readers that they may 
secure program aids and additional 
information by writing to the nearest 
office of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

Please send me a copy of your 
publication in which any notice of 
the observance appears. Thank you 
for your cooperation, 

Very truly yours, 
Herbert L. Seamans 


Brotherhood Week 

Brotherhood Week, annually spon- 
sored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, will this year be 
observed Feb. 20-27, with the theme 
“One Nation Under God.” 

The co-chairmen for its observ- 
ance in schools and oovlleges are 
Hyman J. Ettlinger, Professor and 
Graduate Advisor, Department of 
Mathematics, University of Texas; 
Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Denver. Colo- 
rado; and John M. Tobin, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

The three co-chairmen, assisted by 
a group of nationally prominent 
educators who are members of the 
Commission on Educational Organi- 
zations of the NCCJ, will begin 
immediately to mobilize the schools 
and colleges, involving youth of all 
age levels, for participation in 
Brotherhood Week activities. 

Materials, aids, and program ideas 
are available on request from Dr. 
Herbert L. Seamans, Commission 
Director, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. 


Morehouse Lecture Series 
Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, in- 
structor at Hunter College in New 
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York delivered a group of three 
lectures for the Sociology Depart- 
ment at Morehouse College in 
Atlanta, Georgia, December 2-5. 

The college sponsors this lecture 
series each fall for their social science 
students, with one of the lectures 
open to the general public. 

Beginning in October, — the first 
speaker was Dr. Dan Dodson of New 
York University. 


(COVER) 


President Magloire of Haiti entertains 
President Tubman of Liberia. The 
Haitian president is visiting the United 
States this month. 

27 November, 1954 
Mr. Albert N. D. Brooks 
Editor of the Negro History Bulletin 
Washington D. C., U.S. A. 
Dear Mr. Brooks, 

As you probably know, President 
William Vaccanarat Shadrac Tub- 
man of Liberia paid, last week, a 
visit to Haiti. He spent three days 
in Port-au-Prince from Tuesday till 
Thursday. 

The historic visit marked the first 
meeting of the chiefs of State of the 
only. 2 Negro Republics over the 
world. 

Diplomatic relations between 
Liberia and Haiti have been 
sporadic. 

By the 14th Amendment issued in 
1863 by President Lincoln, these 2 
nations were officially recognized by 
the American Government. [sic] 

In 1883, Liberian Government 
named an Haitian J. J. Audain, 
chief-editor of the newspaper “Le 
Peuple” as Consul General of Liberia 
in Haiti with the rank of “Charge 
d’Affaires.” 

During the second war, Haitian 
physicians went to Liberia to 
practice medicine. About 2 years 
ago, an Haitian Minister was ap- 
pointed at Monrovia and a Liberian 
Minister is living in Port-au-Prince. 

Tubman’s visit in Haiti is a real 
symbol. He said solemniy: “Haiti 
and Liberia will be regarded more 
and more as beacons of hope to the 
other colored peoples of the world.” 

Glad to send you a picture of Tub- 
man and Magloire together. 

Sincerely yours, 


Maurice A. Lubin 
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A NEGRO HISTORY WEEK ORATION 


An Open Address to the Children of 
Washington, D. C. and of the United 


States of America. 


Delivered Feb. 10, 1954 at Arm- 
strong High School, Wash., D. C. 


by Cotston R. Stewart, Jr. 


This week is being celebrated 
nationally, in some civic circles, as 
Negro History Week. The Theme— 
NEGRO HISTORY — A FOUNDA- 
TIOIN FOR INTEGRATION is a 
peculiarly apt and timely one, for 
iniegration is the reform of the 
moment and one of the most popular 
topics in the world today. 

Mr. Webster International, that 
broad-beamed gentleman who re 
sides in lonely dignity on the turn- 
table in the library ,informs me that 
imegration means—to make into a 
whole; to make entire; to become 
fuil and complete; to unify the ele- 
ments in a soCiety or an individual. 

Dr. John Hope Franklin, the 
eminent expert on social history, in- 
forms me that “‘true integration is 
achieved only when the various 
groups that make up a society are 
recognized as fully entitled to share 
equally in the benefits that such a 
society provides.” And I might 
add, io share equally in its short- 
comings. 

It seems to me that what Mr. 
Webster Intcrnationai is talking 
about and what Dr. Franklin is talk- 
ing about is the same thing the 
founders of this country were talk- 
ing about when they dug into the 
deep recesses of their minds and 
came up with that amazing and 
astounding statement that bespoke 
the yearning of mankind: “We hold 
these truths to be self evident; that 
all men (you remember the words) 
all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that 


among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

If yeu are of a slightly skeptical 
temperament, you Can claim that the 
founders were not aware of the full 


import of the “ALL MEN” sstate- 
ment; that they were really looking 
for a point of departure upon which 
to hang their fight for freedom. If 
you are of a slightly irreverent 
nature you can claim that the re- 
vered fathers were engaged in the 
age-old game of ‘gobbledegook’ and 
doubletalk; that they did not really 
mean all men—only all white men. 
These attitudes were certainly alive 
in 1846, for in that year, the U. S. 
Supreme Court decided, in, effect, 
that Negroes were not regarded as 
citizens at the adoption of the Con- 
stitution and therefore could not sue 
for freedom in the courts. This was 
the now famous Dred Scott Decision. 
We even see a modified version of 
this kind of thinking today in some- 
thing we call ‘separate but equal’. 

It may be that you are a believer— 
as was Abraham Lincoln who said: 
“A house divided against itself can- 
not stand! I believe this govern- 
ment Cannot endure permanently 
half slave and half free.” And I 
wonder, can this country endure 
permanently half segregated and 
half integrated? 

This idea of integration is a very 
interesting one. It is picked up in 
recorded history around the 14th 
century and refers to the relationship 
of Lords and aristocrats to kings and 
royalty; in the 15th century artists 
and artisans were allowed to join the 
select; in the 16th century the re- 
formers and protestants were in- 
cluded; in the 17th century the 
scientific and rationalists were 
declared to be human; in the 18th 
century the intellectuals and scholars 
were admitted and by the 19th cen- 
tury all humanity was knocking at 
the door. This analysis is not ab- 
solutely exact, but it is historically 
true enough to let you see that who 
has been considered human and who 
has not, who has been considered 
free and who has not, who has been 
considered integrated and who has 
not—in short—that the fight for 
freedom and human rights long has 
been a thriving and growing con- 
cern. 





] am tempted to remain longer 
with this pertinent idea but we must 
move on to one even more so—thal 
of Negro History as a base for inte- 


gration. Just where does one begin 
to piece together a provocative 
foundation? 


Perhaps we can begin in ancient 
times with Cleopatra, that dark 
beauty who plotted well but unwise- 
ly to win freedom for her people 
from the Roman Empire or with 
the Queen of Sheba whose son by 
King Solomon was crowned the first 
king of Ethiopia; or with Hannibal 
of Carthage, conqueror of armies 
and mountains, who scaled the Alps 
to remain free of Roman domination. 

Perhaps we should begin with the 
days of the American Revolution, 
when liberty was the watchword and 
black and white fought side by side 
against British tyranny and Crispus 
Attucks fell first in Boston’s streets. 

It may be that the beginning was 
during the Anti-slavery days, when 
fiery men and women stalked this 
land and fought and died in free- 
dom’s name. This was the era of 
Paul Cuffee, Frederick Douglass, 
Sojourner Truth, Harriet Tubman, 
Prince Hall, John Brown, the under- 
ground railroad and the abolition- 
ists. 

Or perhaps the beginning is really 
in the Reconstruction days following 
the Civil War when Bruce, Pinch- 
back, Revels, Langston, Elliot, 
Leary, Cardozo, White and a host of 
others tred to bring political free- 
dom to the Negro. 

The beginning may be in the fields 
of science or philosophy or litera- 
ture or public works; with a blood 
bank, synthetics from peanuts, a 
book or a poem; war or the United 
Nations. Negroes have made im- 
portant contributions in them all. 
I refer to them only briefly here. 
The record is too well known to need 
repeating. The fight for freedom 
is strongly expressed in all these 
areas and is so recorded. And there 
is yet another point that we must 
explore. 
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For there is another way in which 
history is recorded—far more vital 
than anything we can read in his- 
tory books. It is recorded, as in the 
final analysis it aiways has been in 
the heart and brain and muscle of 
the individual—in the thoughts and 
actions of human beings. In this 
history, foundations for integration, 
indeed, all foundations of modern 
living must be set in a larged frame- 
work. A panoramic scene of a great 
world struggle is cast across the 
stage of history. Two diverse and 
seemingly irreconcilable ideas; two 
ways of doing things; two worlds— 
struggle for supremacy. In the 
midst of this struggle, two giants-— 
an awakening aid rising Africa and 
Asia—-are appearing. The friend- 
ship of Africa and Asia is essential 
to the success of the siruggle. They 
comprise two-thirds of the world 
population the vast majority of them 
colored people. Negro History, un- 
der these conditions, literally leaps 
from the text to become a living 
issue and weary librarians the world 
over struggle valiantly to keep pace 
with customers—bewilderedly and 
belatedly attempting to understand 
the background and problems of 
these people. 

America, moral leader of the free 
world ,is no less harassed. Two- 
thirds of the world population look 
through her portals and ask: What 
about the Negro? No wonder Negro 
history is jumping—for racial dis- 
crimination is the number one 
obstacle to African and Asian friend- 
ship, and the status of the American 
Negro is the key to our country’s 
relationship with the rest of this 
world. As Chester Bowles points out 
in Sunday, Feb. 7th, N .Y. Times, 
two-thirds of the population of the 
world with colored skins bitterly 
judge America by the limitations un- 
der which 15 million Americans 
with colored skins are living. The 
communist world plays upon this: 
a man is lynched—word goes out 
that lynch law is the law of the 
land; a person is discriminated 
against—to the world by communist 
propaganda—-prejudice and discrimi- 
nation is the general rule; an atom 
bomb is dropped out of military 


strategy (we hope)—-word goes out 
that it was dropped on Japan and 
not on Germany because Japan is 
colored. It does not matter how 
much or how little truth is included 
—the effects on the world are terri- 
fying. 

The historical facts of the matter 
are rather simple; in the past ten 
years, progress ioward the elimina- 
tion of the shameful condition of 
discrimination has been almost 
breathtaking. The poll tax has been 
eliminated in all but five states; 
Negroes are voting in larger and 
larger numbers—in the southern 
states in 1948—750,000. In 1952—- 
1,300,000. Three million expected 
in 1956; the Supreme Oourt has 
ruled against segregation in higher 
education and is now Considering 
the question in the public schools; 
discrimination in the military is on 
its way out; the courts have refused 
to enforce restrictions of housing, 
travel and eatng places; The F E P C 
is in progress; unions have, in gen- 
eral dropped the color bar; 
economically the Negro spends 15 
billions of dollars annually—more 
than the national income of Canada; 
wages have increased and general 
conditions have improved steadily. 

But still—integraticn and full 
equality lie yet ahead. Ghettos, fill- 
ed mostly with Negroes are still in 
every one of our major Cities; 
Negro incomes are still only one- 
half of the whites; inferior medical 
care cuts still the lite expectancy of 
Negroes to 7 years less than the 
whites; thirty seven percent of 
Negro homes are still beyond re- 
pair to nine and two-tenth percent 
of whites; private enterprise builds 
still one percent of the homes for 
ten percent of the population; Negro 
schools are still far below national 
standards, and most deplorable, 
Washington, D. C. capitol of Amert- 
ca and moral fortress of the free 
world is still riddled with segregated 
schools and a ‘separate but equal’ 
policy. 

But still—inequalities, prejudices 
and discriminations are rampant 
throughout this land. 

Make no mistake about the seri- 
ousness of this world conflict; men 
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and women on both sides are willing 
and able to fight; many of those, 
now in the middle will surely take 
sides. 

Make no mistakes about the seri- 
ousness of the so-called “Negro Prob- 
lem”— if we do not find the answers 
we will lose the mest important 
friendship bid in the history of the 
world—and fight alone. 

Make no mistake about the seri- 
ousness of your part in this struggle; 
you are in it brother—up io your 
neck. No atom bomb will chart a 
course ‘for white only’ or seek a 
colored entrance; No hydrogen 
bomb will split a white front or miss 
a colored rear; no cobalt bomb will 
search for confused and prejudiced 
adults only or spare children who 
should be ‘seen and not heard’ on 
ihese issues. You are it and the 
doing of something about it is up to 
you. It’s your job and mine and 
every American’s—this winning of 
world respect. But mostly I suspect 
it will be your job, ior we adults 
are now fouled up beyond recog- 
nition and betrayed by false 
emotions too long engrained. 

I can hear your question even 
from here—‘I’m only one person,” 
you say, “and not toc sure of my- 
self—and a little afraid—I’m not 
even of voting age—I have no influ- 


ence—I don’t count for much— 
WHAT CAN I DO?” 
What can you do? You can set 


your sights and minds on the real 
goal of integration—that of being 
real men and women. For integra- 
tion means more than moving into 
the same schools or jobs or houses 
or social circles—as important as 
these may be, it means acCepiance of 
each other, it means love and respect 
of fellowman, it means an open smile 
and a will to friendship—it means 
too, heartaches and endurance— 
heartaches for the many of those 
close to you who will betray you and 
endurance to withstand all to reach 
your goal. 

You can call a halt to racial hate 
end name calling and realize that 
whites and blacks alike have been 
sold the same bill of goods—sold 
down the river in the same boat— 
silvery tongues have sold us gradual- 
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ism—do it a little at a time; silent 
suffering; do the best you can; 
separate but equal; God will square 
things up later and a host of other 
venomous ideas that have nothing to 
do with the solving of day by day 
problems in Community _ living. 
Silvery tongues, I say, deadly ser- 
pents poisoning your heritage and 
sucking your vitality. 

You can take direct, responsible 
public and community action. The 
basic strength of this country is that 
we can and will act voluntarilv—and 
need not be forced by laws or cir- 
cumstances to redress injustices and 
wrongs. You Can urge your parents 
to help you and speak out for your- 
selves to claim your birthright to act 
in a democratic voluntary way. 

You can study your community 





for opportunities for constructive 
individual action—day by day rela- 
tionships, friendliness and open 


minds are your tools. 

You can gather the facts about in- 
justices in your community and act 
or cause action on these facts. A 
well thought out check list could be 
an invaluable tool. Facts are hard 
to talk away and from them you can 
take constructive action that fits the 
facts; 

You can develop your powers of 
individual worth—your health, en- 
durance, self esteem, self respect, 


organic abilities—for without power. 


there is no strong action; 

You can develop yeur skills of 
democratic action—speech, writing, 
public organization and assembly— 
tor without skills there is no pro- 
gress; 

You can develop yeur ability to 
judge, to weigh. to analyze, to think, 
to test issues, objects and experi- 
ences—for where there is no inter- 
pretation there is no justice; 

You can develop the use of vour 
emotions and impulses and put them 
to work—for where there is ‘no 
righteous indignation there is no 
compassion ; 

You can be moderate and thought- 
ful in your behavior: straightfor- 
ward and truthful in your deatings—- 
not because you are Negro or white 
or even American—but because you 
sre a human being whose dignity is 


his passport and word is his bond. 

What can you do? (I paraphrase 
Horace Trambel) You can talk out 
for liberty when others are silent 
You can say man when others sav 
money. You can stay up when 
others are asleep. You can keep on 
working when others have stopped to 
play. You can give life big mean- 
ings when others give life little 
meanings You can say love when 
others say hate. You can say every 
man when others say one man. You 
can try events by the hard tests when 
others try them by easy tests. 

What can you do? You can give 
yourself to life when others refuse 
themselves to life. 

What can you do? You can know 
that freedom and equality and inte- 
gration were once private opinions 
in one man’s mind—today they are 
social reforms—you Can work to 
make them private opmions again, 
for whom they become so they will 
have solved the problem of the age 

What can you do? You can work 
and pray and work again to create 
a better world so that your children 
and my grandchildren may walk 
blessed in this land. 

What can you do? You can serve 
notice to the world that you believe 
in mankind and not in privilege; 
that your faith is in God and not in 
ideology. You can show the world 
that you are men and women first— 
before government, before race, be- 
fore creed—liberty loving men and 
women and expect to remain so. 

What can you do? You can re- 
view and try the case of man vs. man 
in the Supreme Courts of your heart 
—where the real decisions are 
made— and once convinced—take 
action. 

What can you do? You can your- 
self become integrated in your own 
hearts and minds. You can stop 
being your own greatest enemy, 
gather your forces and powers as 
individuals — powerful, articulate 
and equal in your very souls to walk 
as God has given you the right to 
walk—-with firm, sweet steps—free 
upon this earth. Only then will you 
share fully the responsibilities of 
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freedom and claim unreservedlv this 
most precious of birthrights. 

What can you do? Your possi- 
bilities for doing are unlimited. You 
are history on the march with school 
books under your arms. You are 
the human dignity of all the world 
in school sweaters and bobby sox. 
You are the fountainhead of freedom 
and the faith that passeth under- 
standing. You are that city that is 
set on the hill that cannot and will 
not be hid. You are the salt of the 
earth that has not lost its savour. 
You are the mirror of mankind and 
the hope of the future. You are the 
yet undeveloped resources of the 
human race. You are God’s answer 
to a troubled world. 

Your goals are clear—the full 
equality of man is not yet with us— 
integration is not yet won—Negro 
history as a cornerstone for the 
“All men” temple is not squared 
away—the America of your dreams 
is not yet fulfilled. The job is 
vours—look you to it. 

On the portals of the Union 
Station in Washington are carved 
these words: “Let all the ends thou 
aimst at be thy Country’s, thy God’s 
and Truth’s. Be noble and the noble- 
ness that lies in other men sleeping 
but never dead will rise in majesty 
to meet thine own.” 
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ENCOURAGING EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 
A Report Of The Midwest Committee On Discriminations In Higher Education 


Integration trends in Higher Edu- 
cation are revealed in Volume 3, 
Number 1, of the Newsletter issued 
in the Fall of 1954 by the Midwest 
Committee. The report listed high- 
lights in several areas. 

Onto COMMITTEE 

The Ohio College Association has 
named President Charles H. Wesley 
of Central State College and Dr. 
D. Luther Evans of Ohio State Uni- 
versity as their representatives on 
the Midwest Committee on Discrimi- 
nations in Higher Education. 

The letter requesting information 
for this Newsletter—sent this time to 
schools in the Rocky Mountain states 
as well as the Midwest—suggested 
three areas of special interest: 
admissions, fraternities and soror- 
ities, and housing. In all, 67 insti- 
tutions responded in the survey. 


ADMISSIONS 

“The Charter on which the Uni- 
versity of Denver was founded car- 
ried the stipulation that there should 
be rio tests of race, creed or color for 
admission to the University. This 
has been one of the great traditions 
of this University over its ninety 
year history.” (Daniel D. Feder, 
Dean of Students, University of 
Denver, Denver 10, Colorado.) 

“We have eliminated question (on 
application -blank) concerning re- 
ligious affiliation.” (Sister Mary 
Bernarda, B.V.M., Dean, Mundelein 
College, Chicago 40, Illinois.) 

“The University of Iowa registra- 
tion blank no longer requires a 
picture of the applicant. Neither 
does it require the applicant to indi- 
cate his race or nationality. There 
is still a place on the blank to indi- 
cate religion, but to do so is optional 
and is marked as such on the blank.” 


(Paul Holmes, Chairman Human 
Relations, Student Council, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa.) 

An overwhelming majority of an- 
swers about admissions noted a 
policy of non-discrimination. Rep- 


resentatives of some schools, how- 
ever, indicated that information on 
religion—and, less frequently, race 





—was requested on application 
forms for purposes of counseling or 
referring the student to the appro- 
priate chaplain after adirission. 
Occasionally questions on religion 
are marked “optional” on the blanks. 
It is widely considered sound prac- 
tice to defer the gathering of such 
data until after the student has been 
admitted; usually the questions can 
be incorporated in the registration 
forms. 

Twenty-seven correspondents said 
specifically that one or more questions 
which might be considered discrimi- 
natory had been removed from their 
application forms or that their insti- 
tutions never had included such 
items. 

FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 

In 1953 the Board of Trustees of 
the State University of New York 
adopted a resolution banning from 
its campuses all social organizations 
which have a “direct or indirect 
affiliation or connection with any na- 
tional or other organization outside 
the particular campus” and provid- 
ing that no social organization per- 
mitted on any of its campuses might 
in policy or practice “operate under 
any rule which bars students on ac- 
count of race, color, religion, nation- 
al origin or other artificial criteria.” 
In June, 1954, a three-judge U. S. 
District Court for the Northern 
District of New York dismissed an 
action brought by a group of national 
freternities and sororities and unani- 
mously held that “a state may adopt 
such measures ,including the outlaw- 
ing of certain social organizations, 
as it deems necessary to its duty of 
supervision and control of its edu- 
cational institutions... Moreover, 
the incidental effect of any action or 
policy adopted upon individuals and 
organizations outside the university 
is not a basis for attack.” An attor- 
ney for the plaintiffs said they would 
take the case to the Supreme Court. 

At the University of Wisconsin the 
faculty has ruled that “after July 
1960, fraternities with racial or 
religious membership restrictions 


will no longer be tolerated. To aid 





these organizations, and to keep 
abreast of their efforts to renwve the 
offending membership restrictions, 
the Human Rights Commitee meets 
annually with them for discussion. 
In this manner, the viewpoint of the 
University is kept before them. This 
past summer, Alpha Chi Sigma re- 
moved offending restrictions from its 
national constitution. Of 75 frater- 
nities, 14 are affected by University 
legislation.” (Louis Kaplan, Asso- 
ciate Director, The Memorial 
Library, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin.) This ruling 
was the basis of the Annual Human 
Relations Conference of the Wiscon- 
sin Student Association, October 
22-23, 1954. The Interfraternity 
Council and Panhellenic Council co- 
operated with the Association on this 
conference. (Marlene Barnes. Hu- 
man Relations Committee, Wisconsin 
Student Association, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin.) 
The faculty of the University of 
Minnesota ruled in 1949 that “The 
practice of excluding individuals 
from membership in groups on the 
basis of race, color or religion is not 
consistent with University policy. 
In 1953 they resolved that “all 
groups which continue to have dis- 
criminatory clauses ..... in their con- 
stitutions shall be required to make, 
prior to November 1 each year, a 
written and documented report to 
the Senate Committee on Student 
Affairs on what concrete steps have 
been undertaken by the group and 
what progress has been made in 
having such clauses removed” and 
that “failure to submit such an 
annual report, or the submission of 
a report which in the Committee’s 
judgment does not indicate the exist- 
ence of an adequate and honest ef- 
fort on the part of the local chapter 
to conform to the University’s 1949 
policy will lead to denial of Uni- 
versity recognition ...” (E. G. 
Williamson, dean of Students, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


14, Minnesota.) 
Similarly, the University Council, 
principal faculty legislative group at 
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Wayne University, ruled last spring 
that “the four organizations left on 
campus which have discriminatory 
membership clauses be informed of 
the necessity for abolishing such 
clauses” and established September 
1, 1960, as “a date after which no 
University recognition would be 
given to student organizations which 
have discriminatory membership 
clauses.” (Henry H. Pixley, Asso- 
ciate Dean of Administration, Wayne 
University, Detroit 1, Mich.) 

The Dartmouth College student 
body voted recently to ban discrimi- 
nation by fraternities on the basis 
of race, religion or national origin. 
Campus fraternities have six years, 
under the new rule, to outlaw 
“written or unwritten” discrimina- 
tion clauses. After April 1, 1960, 
any fraternity chapter exercising 
discriminatory membership clauses 
discirminatory selection criteria im- 
posed by a national charter or other- 
wise is to be expelled from the 
campus. The University of Chicago 
student government passed such a 
rule in 1948, setting a five-year dead- 
line. The Chicago Maroon of 
September 24, 1954, reports that on 
the basis of a constitutional clause 
voted at Phi Delta Theta’s national 
convention the group “is now able 
to comply with the University mem- 
bership requirements. The only 
‘Michigan Plan’ on campus is now 
settled.” According to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Daily of September 
21, 1954, however, the Phi Delta 
Theta action must be passed at two 
successive conventions, so final ac- 
tion cannot come before 1956. The 
Daily also notes the removal of bias 
clauses by Delta Chi and Lambda 
Chi Alpha at their recent national 
conventions. “Zeta Beta Tau’s 
undergraduate conference also de- 
cided to delete its bias clause from 
the constitution but the motion still 
must be passed by the fraternity 
Executive Council before it becomes 
effective A study committee 
established two years ago reported 
at the Theta Chi national convention 

but submitted a recommenda- 
tion that another committee be form- 
ed to study the situation another two 
years.” Sigmn Phi Epsilon and 
Sigma Chi, which hold conventions 





every two years won’t have oppor- 
tunity to act until 1955. 

A National Committee on Fra- 
ternities in Education (28 East 35th 
Street, New York 16, New York.) 
composed of educators and civic 
leaders, under the presidency of 
Alfred McClung Lee, head of the 
Brooklyn College Sociology Depart- 
ment, has been organized with the 
credo that “discrimination in fra- 
ternity membership can and should 
be overcome so that campus groups 
may perform their rightful role as 
adjuncts to college education.” 
(NAIRO Reporter, April, 1954) 

In addition to the many schools 
which reported non-discriminatory 
policies and practices in student 
organizations generally, the follow- 
ing indicated specifically either that 
their fraternities and sororities did 
not have discriminatory clauses or 
that steps had been taken toward 
eliminating such restrictions: 
COLORADO - University of 
Colorado, University of Denver; 
ILLINOIS - University of Chicago; 
INDIANA - Evansville College, 
Indiana State Teachers College; 
MICHIGAN - Michigan State Col- 
lege, University of Detroit { new 
organizations only), University of 
Michigan, Wayne University; 
MINNESOTA - Gustavus Adolphus 
College (no natoinal fraternities), 
University of Minnesota; NEW 
MEXICO - New Mexico Highlands 
University; WISCONSIN Ripon 
College (no national fraternities or 
sororities), University of Wisconsin. 


HousiIne 
“We solve our housing problem by 
not listing those homes where we 


suspect any discrimination. To date 
we have had no difficulty in this mat- 


ter.” (Louis G. Mattione, S. J., 
Dean, Regis College, Denver 11, 
Colorado.) 


“Race or color has nothing to do 
with our dormitory program. A boy 
or girl will be assigned to a room 
without us having any idea relative 
to race or color.” (Tom King, Dean 
of Students, Michigan. State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan.) 

Not all of the institutions respond- 
ing have resident students. Among 
those describing policies in college- 
run dormitories or approved off- 
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campus housing, 44 specify that no 
distinctions are made among students 
on the basis of minority-group mem- 
bership: COLORADO .- Iliff School 
of Theology, Regis College, Univer- 
sity of Colorado (campus housing 
only), University of Denver (campus 
housing only) ; ILLINOIS - Bradley 
University, Carthage College, College 
of St. Francis, Greenville College, 
Loyola University, Milliken Univer- 
sity, Mundelein College, Olivet Naza- 
rene College, Rosary College, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; INDIANA - 
Ball State Teachers College, Evans- 
ville College, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Oakland City College. St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods College, Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame; IOWA - Cornell 
College, Grinnell College, Iowa 
Wesleyan College, State University 
of Iowa; MICHIGAN - Albion Col- 
lege, Michigan State College, Univer- 
sity of Detroit (dormitories only) ; 
MINNESOTA - Bemidji State Teach- 
ers College, College of St. Thomas, 
Gustavus Adolphus College, Macales- 
ter College, University of Minnesota; 
NEW MEXICO - New Mexico Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, New Mexico Highlands Univer- 
sity; OHIO - Antioch College, Bald- 
win Wallace College, Findlay Col- 
lege, Ohio University, Wilberforce 
University; WISCONSIN - Mount 
Mary College, Ripon College, Stout 
Institute, University - of Wisconsin, 
Wisconsin Institute of Technology. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


“During the past year, a student- 
action group — the “Racial and Re- 
ligious Relations Council’ of the 
student YM-YWCA, under the direct- 
ion of . . . the YM-YWCA represen- 
tative, made preliminary plans for a 
survey of membership and housing 
practices, with respect to minvrity 
groups, among the Greek Letter 
organizations; similarly, concerning 
job placement practices for minority 
group individuals. This committee 
will work with a faculty group ap- 
pointed by the Chancellor and it is 
my understanding that a survey will 
be undertaken during the current 
year.” (Charles H. Maruth, Di- 
rector, Admissions and Records, 
University of Denver, Denver 10, 
Colorado. ) 

“Our students have been inform- 
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ed that we will not tolerate an 
organization which discriminates on 


the basis of race.” (Jeremiah J. 
O'Callaghan, S. J., Vice President, 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. ) 

On May 18, 1954, the Student 
Governing Board Committee on 
Human Relations and 26 campus 


organizations at Northwestern Uni- 
versity held a Conference on Human 


Relations which featured detailed 
mimeographed reports on ‘Human 
Relations and Admissions” and 
“Human Relations and Campus 
Life.” 


“The International Relations and 
NCCJ student groups are working 
against self-segregation of racial and 
national minorities. Club members 
and club moderators have made a 
particular effort to draw such stu- 
dents into a natural association with 
other members. All groups of stu- 
dents, organized or casual, heve re- 
fused to support places of business 
that do not accept Negro patrons.” 
(Sister M. Honora, President, Mary- 
grove College, Detroit 21, Michigan.) 

“The Minority Group Relations 
Committee of faculty and students is 
a very alert and active group on 
campus which not only keeps an 
eye on possible areas of tension in 
campus affairs and in town-gown 
relationships but serves an 2ducation- 
al function in attempting to keep the 
campus aware of progress and 
difficulties in regard to race relations 


all over the country.” (Judson 


Jerome, Assistant to the President, 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio.) 

The Seventh Annual Student Con- 


J, S. National Student 
August 22-31, 1954, 
adopted a resolution detailing recom- 
mendations for implemnting the 
Supreme Court ruling on segrega- 
tion. The resolution called for, 
among other items, “the immediate 
end of segregation in institutions of 
higher education in all geographic 


” 


areas. 


gress of the I 
Association, 


STUDENT TEACHERS 
“Prospective teachers of other 
than the white race are accepted for 
directed teaching without question 
in both private and public schools in 
Detroit.” (Sister M. Honora, Presi- 


dent, Marygrove College, Detroit 21, 
Michigan. ) 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

DR. A. C. IVY, Chairman, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1853 West Polk 
Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 

CHARLES E. HOWELL, Co-Chair- 
man, Northern [Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, Lilinois 

HELEN AMERMAN, Illinois Com- 
mission on Human fReiations, 
Chicago, Illinois 

JOHN BURMA, Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa 

RICHARD G. BROWNE, Teachers 
College Board, Springfield, Illinois 

ANTON J. CARLSON, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

HARVEY H. DAVIS, State Univer- 
sity of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

D. LUTHER EVANS, Ohio College 
Association, Columbus 10, Ohio 

ELISABETH K. HOLMES, Chair- 


man, University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

EGBERT R. ISBELL .Michigan 


State Normal College, 
Michigan 

RUTH O. McCARN ,The University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

T. A. MOGILNITSKY, Loyola Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

SAMUEL H. NERLOVE, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

H. H. REMMERS, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana 

CHARLES H. WESLEY, Central 
State College, Wilberforce, Uhio 

ALGO D. HENDERSON, Ex-Officio, 
Chairman, Committee on Equality 
of Opportunity in Higher Educa- 
tion, American Council on Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Ypsilanti, 


Texas Southern University 

Houston, Texas 

November 25, 1954 
To the Teachers of the Teachers 
State Association of Texas 
Greetings: 

Congratulations on the successful 
planning of your annual convention 
now in session.at Austin. Cengratu- 
lations on your selection of our own 
Mrs. N. B. Aycox as your incoming 
president, and she in turn 1s to be 
contgratulated for being extended 


your votes of trust. 
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We wish to urge upon the teachers 
the importance of taking cognizance 
of Negro History Week (Feb. 13-20, 
1955) and the celebration of such 
by calling to attention the achieve- 
ments of Negro Americans to our 
great American culture, and the 
efforts by Negro Americans to make 
our nation great in the world. 

The Association for the study of 
Negro Life and History needs your 
aid in many ways to continue the 
work that was started forty years 
ago by the late Dr. Carter G. Wood- 
son. With its present printing debt 
of $18,000, the associatron will 
appreciate all financial aid possible 
to liquidate this debt and continue 
the work of printing the Negro story 
in American life. The telling of the 
story of the Negro has been a great 
help in developing a respect for the 
Negro. And if there ever was a 
need to develop a greater knowledge 
of and respect for the Negro, that 
need is NOW. 

Please give your community an 
opportunity to learn more abcut the 
Negro and give its people an oppor- 
tunity to extend their financial sup- 
port to the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History that it 
may continue its effective work. 

Best wishes for a great session. 

Signed: 

R. O’Hara Lanier 
John Reuben Sheeler 
Members of the 


Executive Council 


TEACHERS 
Donate 25 Cente 


Each 4 F- To The 
| NEGRO STORY FUND. 
Select A Leader To 
Collect It And Send It 
at ASSOCTATION 























Send Materials For The 


Necro History BULLETIN 


to 


ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 


1538 NINTH ST., N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Substance of Integration 
(Continued from Back Page) 

There is a fairly accurate accoun* 
of the development of Western 
Civilization that describes ihe con- 
tributions of various races to this 
culture. The story goes something 
like this. Valid evidence of the 
beginnings of civilization has been 
found in Egypt and in countries of 
the Near East. According to this 
evidence, it appears that civilization 
flourished at various times between 
5,000 B. C. and 1,100 B. C. in Egypt, 
Nearer Asia, and in the region of the 
Aegean Sea. Egyptians, Assvrians, 
Babylonians, Aegeans, as well as the 
early Hebrews and their neighbors, 
all had dark skins, of shades vary- 
ing from black to light brown, before 
mixing with peoples of Nordic origin 
after 1,1000 B. C. The first white- 
skinned people to invade this region 
were the Dorians, who conquered 
the Aegeans around 1,000 B.C. The 
combining Dorians and Aegeans re- 
sulted in the swarthy Greeks, who 
like the Romans had comparatively 
dark skins until the later successive 
waves of Germanic Invasions after 
400 A. D. resulted in amalgamation. 

If “white race” means white skin 
and a minimum of admixture of the 
blood of darker races, as it means 
today in many parts of our country, 
it is safe to say that there were no 
truly civilized white-skinned peoples 
before 1,100 B. C. It is also certain 
that all civilized races prior to 400 
A. D. would have been judged as 
non-white in terms of current racial 
standards in Georgia. 

After 400 A. D., the evidence is 
clear of the contact of white-skinned 
peoples with civilization. They were 
conquering the fallen Roman Em- 
pire, and they were assimilating the 
more than 5,000 years of knowledge 
bequeathed to civilization by the 
darker peoples. After a thousand 
years spent in acquiring Classical 
Culture, the former Germanic bar- 
barians were ready to make new 
contributions to “a reborn civiliza- 
tion” after 1,400 A.D. With the 
cultural development of the Nordic 
group of white-skinned peoples in 
the 15th Century came economic and 
political growth of the nations that 


were to gain world domination dur- 
ing the latter part of the 19th and 
the beginning of the 20th Centuries. 

From the standpoint of history, 
600 or so years of civilization is a 
comparatively short time. Remem- 
ber the 5,000 or so years of the 
civilization of certain darker peoples! 
Among these darker peoples the 
centers of civilization merely shifted 
with the collapse of each dominant 
empire, like Egypt, Greece and 
Rome. The crash of the Roman 
Empire marks the point in history 
where so-called “Western Civiliza- 
tion” puts on the mantle that was 
worn by Classical and Ancient Civil- 
izations. It required much time to 
learn to wear this mantle gracefully. 

Is the advocate of white supremacy 
on solid ground when he teaches 
that white people always have been 
dominant and that they always will 
be dominant? Is he correct in 
teaching that darker races have made 
no worth-while contribution to West- 
ern Civilization? 

In our own country the Negro has 
played a part in every area and in 
every stage of our national growth. 
There are mountains of evidence. for 
those who would seek, to show the 
contributions of the Negro to our 
national defense, to music, art. sport 
and other elements of our culture. 
The Negro has helped make America 
what it is. The Negro will help make 
America what it will be. Why 
should the contributions of the 
Negro be omitted from the story of 
the Growth of Western Civilization? 
The answer concerns a_ concerted 
effort to maintain racial clevage at 
all costs. 

It would seem that we might profit 
by a study of the factors that have 
caused the collapse of other great 
civilizations. We can postpone the 
collapse of Western Civilization in- 
definitely if we can discover a way 
to assure human dignity for each 
individual. On the other hand, the 
eventual collapse of Westerr Civili- 
zation will be hastened by the 
practice of pitting race against race. 
The advocates of white supremacy 
choose a formidable foe in the dark- 
er races, who constitute three-fourths 


of the world’s population. Can 
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America afford to follow these bigots 
end their prejudice, which is based 
upon superstitious beliefs concerning 
the inherent inferiority of peoples 
with darker skins? Can America be 
a party to the promotion of a contest 
between Western Civilization and the 
darker peoples of the world? 

It is certain that an enlightened 
America will abandon ignorant be- 
liefs, and will consider the defects of 
darker races as to true causal factors. 
No longer will color of skin be con- 
sidered as the reason for human 
deficiencies. America will discover 
that darker races have no physical 
defects that medical science cannot 
cure, no odors that cleanliness and 
health habits cannot obliterate, and 
no unfavorable traits that adequate 
education cannot redirect. America 
will furnish the environment which 
will make the individuals identified 
with the darker races the same as 
all other citizens. Adequate edu- 
cation will bring this new. day. 

The substance of integration is 
bound to adequate education. Real- 
ism points the way to true integra- 
tion through a pathway of toil to 
convert bias by enlightenment. 
Education must be revised by 
political action to remove the bigots 
who perpetuate the cycle cf racial 
propaganda. On the other hand, 
the forces of education must strive 
mightily to convert those with bias 
because of their beliefs in false 
stereotypes of race. By using his- 
torical truth and scientific evidence 
to combat racial bigotry, the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History makes “A Contribution 
to America’s Intercultural Life” that 
will help give real substance to inte- 
gration in all areas of our culture. 


NOW AVAILABLE ! ! 
NEGRO HISTORY 
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WE PAY POSTAGE 
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A S&S N. L. EL 


1538 Ninth Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON COMMUNITY LIFE 


Ill 
I VISIT PROPHET JONES 

“If you go to Detroit, you should 
meet Ulysses Boykin,” said my 
friend, Langston Hughes, and he 
wrote this name down, along with 
others in whom he felt I would be 
interested, journalistically or adult- 
education-wise. 

And this is how, on this evening, 
Beulah Whitby and I happened to be 
invited to #75 Arden Park, the pri- 
vate residence of the Right Reverend 
Doctor James F. Jones—better known 
as “Prophet Jones,” for whom Mr. 
Boykin is press agent. We were ad- 
mitted by a statuesque brown girl 
who wore a becoming burnt-orange 
dress. “The Prophet says that you 
are to be seated,” she said, and then 
disappeared. 

Soon we were joined by a number 
of photographers, representatives 
from at least three white papers and 
the U.P., and the man from Jet. I 
noted that the two most widely read 
Negro papers in Detroit were among 
the missing. The dinner was for the 
purpose of hearing Prophet Jones’ 
yearly predictions, and expectancy 
mounted as the evening wore on. 
There was interesting conversation, 
and I did not immediately notice the 
passage of time, though a good deal 
of it did pass, and the newspaper 
men, with an eye on their deadlines, 
began to grow impatient. 

As we waited, I tried to recall 
some of the things I had read and 
seen about Prophet Jones. There 
was the full-page picture in color in 
Life Magazine showing him, cerise- 
and-green-robed, mounting his red- 
satin-canopied throne. Not one, but 
at least two, feature stories in Life 
have been the achievement of this 
founder of the Church of Universal 
Triumph, The Dominion of God, 
Inc., which meets in a reconverted 
moviehouse (“Thankful Center”) and 
broadcasts over a national hook-up. 

I remembered the high indignation 
that was expressed over the white 
mink coat, allegedly bestowed on him 
by a pair of Chicago school teachers 





By Marcurrite CARTWRIGHT 


for having “cured” their “dying” 
mother by directing her to “make 
four trips to the Gary, Indiana, bus 
station and swallow water from the 
washroom tap.” 

I recalled that one of my urbane, 
cynical friends had said of Detroit: 
“The place has no night life,— 
Prophet Jones is the best show in 
town.” 
The decor and furnishings reflec- 
ted my hosts love of material things, 
luxury, and his apparent wealth. 
Several rather fancily-garbed young 
boys wandered about, and I over- 
heard one say over a phone that was 
nearby: “Mama, I’ll be out later than 
I expected.” Later, a few matronly 
women appeared and were included 
in the festivities. 

At long last, we were directed to 
the “skyroom” which contained a 
long center table ladened with food. 
There were a decorated grand piano, 
a huge American flag and red, green, 
orange and blue electric light bulbs. 
There were smaller tables and chairs 
along the side of the room where we 
were directed to sit. After more wait- 
ing, without fanfare, the Prophet 
entered. 

He is a tall, slender, copper- 
colored man who, on this occasion, 
was minus robe and head gear, but 
very carefully and fairly conven- 
tionally groomed, except for his jew- 
elry. He wore one gold earring in 
his left ear. On his left hand there 
were rings on each finger containing 
various precious stones. On his left 
wrist there were several bracelets,— 
onc of diamonds which he volun- 
teered cost $17,000. 

Immediately he busied himself 
with the food, directing each step 
with obvious care and relish. This 
done, there was the request from 
Boykin to “Please rise,” and the 
Prophet was given his first recogni- 
tion. There was a pledge to the flag, 
a prayer, the singing of the Star 
Spangled Banner. An attractive 
youth in a light suit and a pink shirt 
played the piano throughout, includ- 
ing a piece called, “I Get Ideas.” 


Referring to a list, the guests were 
each called by name and lined up 
around the table where we were 
directed to “eat plenty.” There were 
mountains of fried chicken, potato 
and other salads, endless hors 
d’oeuvres, and at each end, a huge 
watermelon cut in a basket shape and 
filled with mellon balls and fruits of 
all kinds. The sheer bulk and quan- 
tity of it all tended to curb my appe- 
tite, but what I ate tasted good. The 
whole was washed down with soft 
drinks which had to be drunk from 
the bottle, as no cups or straws were 
provided. The U.P. man at my table 
had to leave, so he went over to the 
Prophet and apparently received 
enough prophetic previews to satisfy 
his needs. He took his leave and 
urged that I accompany him. Later, 
I was glad that I had refused and 
decided to remain. 

* * . 


IV 


Prophet Jones took his place on a 
throne-like chair in the corner, sat 
erect, and fanned himself with dainty, 
rapid little movements of a small 
fan he carried. He wore dark-tinted 
glasses, which he removed from time 
to time, and he seems to have a slight 
cast in one eye. He has a long nose, 
angular thin face, and a full mouth. 
He speaks in a husky, at times high- 
pitched, voice and there is more than 
a trace of a swagger in his walk. 

From time to time the young males 
in the room would go up and bow 
from the waist, while the girls would 
curtsey and receive his “blessing” 
then return to their places. It was 
finally announced that the predic- 
tions were to begin, and the Prophet 
had no trouble getting undivided at- 
tention. What took place next could 
be described variously as shrewd psy- 
chology, showmanship, clowning, 
charlatanism or out-and-out blas- 
phemy. During my stay, I was to 
hear it termed all of these things, 
with many Detroiters even consider- 
ing it beyond the pale of polite 
conversation. To the clinical psy- 


chologist many of the things he said 
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might be considered fraught with 
significance. He began: “My mother 
brought me into this world 26 min- 
utes after 3 in 1907, almost 47 years 
ago . . . God blessed me with this 
body in Jefferson 
County, Alabama. I was born in a 
shack in an alley . .. People say to 
me, ‘Famous as you are, why do you 


Birmingham, 


admit you were born in an alley?’ 
I reply that many great people,— 
Henry Ford, Booker T. Washington, 
Jesus Christ and Abraham Lincoln, 
all had humble beginnings, and I 
am not ashamed.” 

The Prophet spoke at length of 
“Yet, 
when I begin to grieve that my 
mother is dead, I think of how many 
times my father tried to kill her.” 
He described at length his childhood, 
how his mother feared his father, his 
father’s cruelty to them both. His 
first prophecy took place when he 
was two. His mother was preparing 
dinner, nervously watching the clock 
lest her brutal mate arrive and it was 
not ready. The Prophet-to-be was 
playing on the floor. Suddenly he 
began to repeat over and over: “Papa 
tum home buddy.” His mother took 
it to be baby gibberish and piid no 
attention at first. Later it developed 
that the prophecy was realized,—his 
papa had been in a slight accident 
and came home “bloddy.” 

Young James Jones was sent to 
school, but “no teacher was ever able 
to get (him) to read anything.” God 
has forbidden him ever to read a 
single word, for it would distill God’s 
knowledge and it should not be 
mixed with man’s knowledge. He 
described how from time to time he 
felt a little breeze in his left ear. 
This meant God was going to speak 
to him, and was why he could wear 
his jewelry only on his right side. 
God spoke to him several times dur- 
ing the evening on which occasions 
he would suddenly stop and raise his 
hand, appear to go into a trance, 
pound three times on the table, 
there’d be a. brief silence, and 
then he’d deliver God’s message. 
God was quoted verbatim, and we 
noted that sometimes He spoke un- 
grammatically. 


his mother and her passing. 


“I never allow food, time, sleep, 
or money to control me,” he said. 
He claimed that his predictions have 
been 95% correct. (He had pre- 
dicted the death of Edsel Ford, Sect’y 
Knox and others.) God had now 
given him the predictions for this 
1. A man in Philadelphia 
will die and have a large funeral 


occasion. 


with people coming from all over the 
world. (Boykin explained that this 
was Father Divine.) 2. An old man, 
outstanding in the government of 
England, will die. 3. A famed but 
disliked labor leader is mentally 
tired and will sleep and never wake 
up 4. An oustanding man in the 
U.S. Government will pass. 5. There 
will be uncovered the biggest spy 
plot in U.S. history. “I don’t know 
exactly when, but someone will talk 
a lot.” 
great war; Asia will be in it, but 
Then there will be 
no more wars “as long as God lives, 
7. On the 
local scene, he observed that “as long 


6. There will be one more 
Africa will not. 
and He will live forever.” 


as I stay here, nothing bad will hap- 


pen to Detroit.” He plans to go to 
Belle Isle and pray and this will 
cause plants to reopen and there'll 
be plenty of work for all. Later he 


said he planned to come to New 
York, and by raising his right hand 
over a certain spot, he would save 
the city from the sneaking enemies 
of the Communist Party, 

“People talk about me—‘old, fool- 
ish, ignorant Prophet Jones, a rag- 
getty boy from Alabama.’ But now 
I am famous all over the world. . . 
Many say ugly, mean, things; a lot 
of people make fun of me. It makes 
me sad, and I go to my upper room 
and cry. I know how wrong they 
are, so I just powder my face and try 
to forget them.” 

Suddenly, God gave the Prophet 
a message to deliver to me. I must 
not wear black . . . but perhaps one 
should not repeat a prophecy—even 
one publicly given before a room full 
of people,—so I will not. 


This series by Dr. Cartwright will 


. be concluded in the February issue. 





FISK—“The Modern University With 
a Heritage”—is a center of liberal 
arts learning for conscientious stu- 
dents of all races and nationalities. 
Its faculty includes some of the most 
outstanding scholars known to the 
fields of science, languages, litera- 
ture, philosophy, art, mathematics 
and the social sciences. A recent 
operation of the University is 
its Early Entrants Program, in 
which exceptional, ambitious 
high schoo] students are af- 
forded the opportunity to 
pursue college degrees ac- 
cording to _ individual 
progress. In enroll- 
ment, Fisk is a small 
University — the only 
kind which can so 
emphasize aca- 
demic needs of 
each student 
personal- 
ity. Know 
FISK; Know 
the Mod- 
ern Uni- 
versity 
With 
A 
HERITAGE 


Fo: further information, write 
MR. CECIL D. HALLIBURTON, Dir. of Admissions 
FISK UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE 8, TENN. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


SCHOOL NAMES 


For Whom Is Your School Named? 
By Geneva C. TuRNER 


SLowe ScHOOL 


All pupils attending junior high 
schools should have a peculiar inter- 
est in the woman for whom Slowe 
School is named, because it was she 
—LUCY DIGGS SLOWE—who was 
designated to organize ‘the first 
junior high school in Washington 
City for colored children ard who 
became the first principal of one, the 
Shaw Junior High School in that 
city. Although Showe School is for 
the elementary grades, yet she will 
be of interest to the pupils there be- 
cause it is in the elementary school 
that children are prepared for the 
junior high school to which they 
look forward with great expectancy. 
It will become clearer why a school 
is named for her after we have brief- 
ly reviewed her early life and edu- 
cation, her public service in the field 
of education and social work, her 
national relations, her hobbies and 
the memorials in her honor. 

Miss Slowe was born in Berrv- 
ville, Va., July 4, 1885. By the time 
she was nine years of age she had 
lost both parents and was reared by 
her father’s sister, who lived in 
Lexington, Va. While she was yet 
a girl, the family moved to Baltimore 
where she received her elementarv 
end high schoo] education and 
finished in 1904. She was the first 
girl from a Baltimore High School 
to enter Howard University and re- 
ceive a scholarship there. While in 
the University she not only did well 
in her studies, but was active in the 
musical, athletic, literary, and social 
life of the school. She was vice 
president of the Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority, and president of the 
Women’s Tennis Club. 

Upon graduation from Howard 
University, Miss Slowe was appoint- 
ed teacher of English in the Douglass 
High School of Baltimore, Md., 
which position she held for seven 
years. Not satisfied with the educa- 


tion whcih she had, she did post 
graduate work at Columbia Univer- 
sity from which she received her 
Masters Degree in 1915, and did 


further graduate work in 1917, 1921, 
and 1930. She received an appoint- 
ment in the Armstrong High School 
in Washington City where she served 
for four years, one of which she was 
the Dean of Girls. It was then, in 
1919, that she was designated to or- 
ganize the first junior high school in 
Washington City for colored child- 
ren and became the first principal of 
Shaw Junior High School which 
position she held until 1922. 

Then Miss Showe was asked to be 
the first Dean of Women of Howard 
University. She was very active in 
the faculty and student life of the 
school and served on committees on 
Student Affairs, Discipline, Faculty 
Educational Discussions, Lecture- 
Recitals, and Public Functions. She 
persuaded the Trustee Board to have 
a Women’s Campus and as a result 
the beautiful women’s dormitories 
now stand on Fourth Street as a 
reminder of the foresight and vision 
of Miss Slowe. 

Dean Slowe was also active in 
public and national life. She was 
often called upon to address and 
lead educational and interracial con- 
‘erences. She gave addresses at 
Vassar and Oberlin Colleges and was 
‘ollege pastor at Talladega. She 
spoke at various church groups She 
was Counselor to the Race Relations 
Croup of the North American Home 
Mission Congress, served on the 
executive committee of the National 
Student Council, was a member of 
the Council of Colored Work of the 
National Board of the YWCA. and 
for six years was a delegate to the 
Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War. As president of the National 
Association of College Women she 
was interested in promoting a survey 
of the status of Women Students and 
Women faculty members in co- 
educational institutions. Th: work 
of this Association was known about 


even in Japan. Its Journal is in the 


U. S. Bureau of Education and in 
Libraries of the best institutions in 
America. She held memberships in 
the National Association of Deans of 


Women, the American Association 
of College Women, the National 
Association of College Women, the 
National Education Association, the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools, the National Coun- 
cil of English Teachers, the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom, and in the Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Sorority. She wrote many 
articles for leading periodicais such 
as the Journal of the National Asso- 
ciation of College Women, Oppor- 
tunity, Howard Alumni Journal, the 
Journal of Negro Education, and the 
Howard University Record. 

Despite Dean Slowe’s busy life, 
she found time to cultivate a few 
hobbies. Her favorite one was tennis 
of which she was the national 
champion for several years. She 
won severiteen silver loving ~ups on 
tennis courts. She loved to waik and 
walked a great deal out in the open 
which she loved so much. She also 
possessed a beautiful contralto voice 
and loved to sing. She was a mem- 
ber of the Howard University Choir 
organized by Miss Lulu V. Childers. 
Dean Slowe thought that every stu- 
dent should be taught to appreciate 
great music as a part of his educa- 
She also believed that teachers 
should expose those in their charge 
to as much beauty as possible and to 
music, art, and literature su as to 
combat crime, crowd out the cheaper 
forms of entertainment, and thus 
make more useful and happier lives. 

On October 21, 1937 Dean Slowe 
died after an illness of two months 
at her home, 1256 Kearney St., N E., 
in Washington, D. C. 

Because of the character of her 
life, there are memorials in her 
honor. Because of her service and 
devotion to the life of Howard Uni- 
versity, a stained-glass window in 
the Chapel of the School was dedi- 
cated to her memory on Sunday, 


November 7, 1943 at 4:30 P.M. As 


tion. 
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a project of the Howard University 
Women’s Club of D .C., this window 
was a gift to the Chapel by those 
who wish to honor her memory. It 
is located on the west side of the 
Chapel and was designed by Mr. 
James E. Porter of the Art Depart- 
ment of Howard University. The 
window is crowned by a Grecian 
lamp designed to reflect for Ameri- 
can youth the “light of setting suns.” 
Its flame is symbolic of the Pro- 
methian fire that burns in the hearts 
of each new generation, giving light 
to its pathway and high hopes to its 
adventure. Howard Thurman, Dean 
of the Chapel at that time said at her 
passing: “Dean Slowe is a part of 
Howard University and will last 
forever.” 

Another menorial to Dean Slowe 
is a building near the University on 
Third Street named Slowe Hall in 
her honor and was a “sanctuary for 
single women.” It is now used as 
one of the dormitories of the school. 

And lastly, the Slowe Elementary 
School is named in her honor. The 
pupils of Slowe will be greatly bene- 
fited by keeping in mind the per- 
sonality of Lucy Diggs Slowe—her 
strength of mind and character, her 
vision and foresight, her ability to 
do so many things, her devotion and 
service to youth, and her contribu- 
tions to the field of education and 
yocial work. 


Bobby Of The R K Bar 
By Jesste H. Roy 


Howdy, Pardner! 


I am Bobby Lee Roy Kerclierval. 
Although the story you are now read- 
ing is not astually being told by me, 
it very well could be, because I am 
a real live boy; and the things you 
will read are true, and could happen 
or have happened at the R. K. Bar. 

The R. K. Bar is my father’s cattle 
ranch where I live with my parents, 
and my sister and brother. The 
ranch consists of three hundred 
twenty acres, nestled at the foot of 
Elk Mountain in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota. 

Dad farms only about seventy-five 
acres. On this he raises mostly food 
for the cattle. The rest of tne open 


land is used for grazing Warer for 
the cattle is pumped by windmill, 
which supplies enough each day for 
two hundred fifty cattle. This 
“water hole” is shared by other 
cattlemen’s herds. 


Drinking water for the family 
must be hauled from the little hamlet 
of Dewey—four miles awav. The 
nearest grocery store is twenty-seven 
miles away. Our closest “next-door- 


neighbor’s” ranch is five miles away. 


Lonesome? We don’t have time 
to be, Pardner! With all the work 
we have to do, we're pretty tired 
when night comes; still, we some- 
times pile into the truck and go to a 
dance or a party on a nearby ranch. 
So, you see, we have our fun, too. 

Now that you have some ‘dea of 
the ranch, its size, and its beautiful 
location here in the Black Hills with 
Elk Mountain standing guard over it, 
I will tell you a little about us. 

My father is Roland Kercherval. 
He was born in South Dakota, and 
has never left it since. His parents 
came to the Black Hills from Kansas 
soon after “Custer’s Last Stand,” 
which, I am sure you have read 
about in your history books. This 
fierce battle, you may remember, 
was called the “Battle of the Little 
Big Horn,” and was fought hwween 
General Custer’s forces and the Sioux 
Indians. In it, General Custer was 
killed and his small army wiped out. 

Dad’s grandmother, Elizabeth 
Sampson, used to cook for General 
Custer at Fort Dodge, Kansas, where 
he started on his last Indian hunt. 

First, my ancestors settled in False 
Bottom Canyon near Spearfish. 
Here, Dad was born. 

Mom’s name was Miss Beatrice 
Cotton. Her father brought her to 
Spe-rfish when she was very voung. 
And it was there that she and Dad 
met and married 


I have a sister, Mary Louise, who 
is only two years older than J am, 
and who wants to be a nurse when 
she grows up: and a_ brother, 
Roland, Jr. who is older then either 
of us. Roland works for a neighbor 
rancher and has his own car. 


During the depression, our family 
had to move from Spearfish. Dis- 
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couraged, yet, hopeful, Dad hitched 
four horses to a sheep wagon filled 
with all our belongings and headed 
for the southern part of ihe Black 
Hills. 

The trek halted twelve miles from 
the South Dakota-Wyoming line, and 
a new homestead was set up. Dad 
worked very hard. At first, he was 
employed by the county highway 
crew, but he soon stopped this and 
began to do odd jobs such as selling 
timber and trucking. 

By 1945, Dad had saved enough 
money to buy our present ranch. 
With much hard work and determi- 
nation, he managed to make a living 
for his family in spite of depression, 
droughts, and duststorms. Then I 
had to get sick. 

I suffered with a gall bladder ail- 
ment and had to be taken to the 
hospital at Hot Springs, many miles 
away. On their way back from the 
long drive to the hospital, Mom and 
Dad saw what they thought was a 
forest fire, but which proved to be 
our own home burning to the 
ground! 

Now the family owned only their 
livestock and the clothes they had on 
at the time. While Mom and Dad 
were away, my brother, Roiand, had 
accidentally spilled gas on a burning 
lantern. Luckily, none was hurt. 

As terrible as this tragedy was, 
there was still much to be thankful 
for. It was then that we found out 
that truly, the spirit of God is in all 
men. Our neighbors, all of whom 
were white, came from miles around 
to offer their help, their goods, and 
their money. 

These kind people brought tools, 
materials, clothes, food, and money 
One neighbor brought two sheep 
wagons for temporary shelter for us 
with “even the beds made up.” 
Others levelled the ground, and made 
a three-room frame building into a 
cozy new home for us, while their 
wives brought many dishes of hot 
ford! 

Now, I have told you about the 
rench, and a little about us, but you 
still haven’t learned too much about 
how we live at the R K Bar; so how 
about spending an imaginary day 


with us? QO. K.? 
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Please come on a branding day, 
won't you? Then you can see me 
rope a dogie and help with the 
branding. You will have to arrive 
a day or two beforehand, so that 
Brother Roland can meet you with 
his car, and you will have time to 
rest up and get ready for a typical 
branding day on the ranch. Such a 
day begins at about 4:30 A.M. 


I don’t think you'll have any 
trouble waking up so early. One 
whiff of Mom’s good breakfast will 
bring you down on the run I betcha. 

Come with me to the barn while I 
milk the two cows we use for our- 
selves out of a herd of forty-two. 
Then, to the spring, (four miles 
away) for water. Mary Louise and 
I must water the horses; and Mom 
will pack a good lunch for us to take 
along to the range. 

Where’s Dad? Look up there on 
the mountain. See the horseman 
outlined against the sky? That’s 
Dad. Every morning and every 
evening, he rides up there to look 
over his beloved ranch and to pray. 
Mom uses her lovely flower garden 
for her communion with Cod and 
Nature. 

Big Brother, Roland comes home 
only on week-ends, but he will be 
here to-day because all the 1anchers 
help each other at branding and 
sheep-shearing times. 

Now, climb up on the truck with 
us We must take the horses to the 
range for the round-up. This saves 
time and is easier on everyone be- 
cause branding takes all afternoon. 
The branding is done in the corral. 
Here, the calves are separated from 
their mothers and branded. 

It is usually my job to sit on a calf 
after he is roped to keep him from 
choking himself, and also, to help 
keep him still. Such a bawling and 
a bellowing; but at last it is over. 

Are you tired? Well, just relax 
while we play and sing for you. If 
you close your eyes real tight, you 
may think you are listening to one 
of your favorite Western music pro- 
grams on your radio at home. 

Who taught us to play and sing? 
We taught ourselves. We like to 
sing, and we just keep on until we 
master the instruments. 





Now, it is bedtime. From our 
window we can look out at majestic 
Elk Mountain. Mother and Dad 
prayed that we might find uranium 
on our part of the mountain, and we 
did! 

We hope to get enough money 
irom the ore to build a new house 
and buy more cattle. We Jike it 
here, and Dad, I am sure will never 
live any place else. 

Did you enjoy your day with us? 
I hope you did. Maybe some day 
you will visit us here at the R K Bar. 
Then I will tell you about the good 
times my sister, Mary Louise and I 
have in the 4H club. She has so 
many ribbons and prizes she would 
like to show you. 

Anyhow, I sure hope to see you 
here someday, Pardner, for real 


SINGING VOICES 
Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Listen, my soul to the glad refrain, 
And spite of old sorrow, and older 
sinning, 
And troubles forecasted, and possible 
pain, 
Take heart with the day, and begin 
again. 
—Susan Coolidge 


NATURE’S CAROLERS 
They took the tinsel down from the 
tree, 
And put the star away, 
Without a thought of Christmas 
Day, 


Or the Cross on Calvary. 


But soon the verdant, leafy earth— 
Brilliant with blossom and bud, 
Will tell once more that God is 

good, 

And bring to mind His dear Son’s 

birth, 

Cleansing our hearts from pagan 

mirth. 
—Gertrude Parthenia McBrown 


WINTER WONDER 
The stars 
Flickered and slumbered 
In the graying blue 
As frosty, fluffy wings 
Flitted through the air 
Festooning the dry, bare boughs 
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Of the maples; 
And the slim, green fingers 
Of the pines. 


The snowbirds, 
Feasting on the window sill, 
Listen to the mother 
Singing a lullaby 
For the dozing infant 
In her arms, 
As the miracle of winter 
Designs a world of beauty 
In majestic forms 
Of white. 

—Gertrude Parthenia McBrown 


HAVE YOU FINISHED 
READING YOUR JOURNAL? 


We will pay you ONE DOLLAR 
each for the following issues of 
the JOURNAL OF NEGRO HIsToryY: 


January and April 1951 
January, April and July 1952 
and January 1953 
Write your return address plainly 

and mail to— 

Assoc. Study Negro Life & History 
1538 9th St., N.W., Wash., D. C. 
You will receive prompt payment 











Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American History.” An 
integrated outline of valuable material 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references properly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and inter- 
racial group study. 

(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186pp. 1953.$2.00 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negro Too in 
American History." An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
School and College use. The whole 
role of the evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept in place and time thruout. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 

. Bvo. pp. 1949 


EPPSE, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: “An Ele- 
mentary American History with Contri- 
butions of the Negro Race.” Same as 
above, but more simplified. For use 
in ey schools. 

Buck. (8vo.) 410pp. 1953.......... $2.75 


Discount for School Adoption 
National Publication 
Company 


P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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Hurray For Jackie Robinson 
By Epirors oF Sport MaGazINne 


If you followed baseball in the 
National League closely this summer, 
you must have noticed that Jackie 
Robinson of the Brooklyn Dodgers 
added a new and unhappy title to 
the many he has earned in his spec- 
tacular career: He was the most 
savagely booed, intensively criticized, 
ruthlessly libeled player in the game. 
Everywhere he went, from the Polo 
Grounds in New York to County 
Stadium in Milwaukee, his every 
appearance on the field was greeted 
by a storm of boos, by cat-calls, by 
name-calling. No matter how hard 
others might applaud in an effort to 
balance the scales, Jackie’s ears were 
filled with the roar of the crowd 
getting “on” him, giving it to him, 
needling him, insulting him. Only 
in his own ball park, Ebbets Field, 
did the applause overpower the 
abuse, and even there it was a near 
thing at times. Clearly, one of the 
most marvelous athletes and com- 
pelling personalities the world of 
sport has known in years had fallen 
into public disfavor. Why? 

Sport, which cheerfully admits to 
having been in Jackie’s corner from 
the beginning, thinks the basic an- 
swer is simple. It will be disputed, 
but we contend vigorously that the 
vast majority of the boo-birds are 
people who weren’t happy about 
Robinson’s penetration of the unwrit- 
ten ban on Negroes in the majors, 
who were forced into squirming ac- 
ceptance of him by the sheer strength 
of his performance on the field in 
the years from 1947 through 1952, 
who began to perk up and squawk at 
him as he began to slow up in 1953, 
and who gleefully let him have it 
with both tonsils as he clearly went 
back in ’54. They had been waiting 
for the chance, hoping for it, and 
now that they had it, they weren’t 
going to pass it up. 

Maybe Jackie will play again next 
year, and maybe he won’t. But soon 
he will be out of baseball and the 
game is going to miss him the way 
it has missed Joe DiMaggio, the way 
it will miss Ted Williams and Bob 
Feller when they go. Forget about 
his accomplishment in paving the 
way for others of his race; just think 


of him as a ballplayer, as a daring 
and guileful baserunner, as a sharp 
and decisive hitter who was always 
at his best in the tightest moments, 
as a bold and instinctive fielder who 
didn’t know what it meant to give up 
on a ball or shy away from flying 
spikes on a close tag play. Above 
all, think of him as the very symbol 
of flaming spirit on the ball field, 
the man who couldn’t be beaten 
because he wouldn’t be beaten, the 
man who burned and seethed and 
smoked with desire to win. How 
many other players in the game to- 
day can match Robinson’s incredible 
knack for digging a little deeper and 
coming up with a little more in the 
clutch? 

Again and again the charge is 
leveled at Jackie that he has hurt 
himself (and his “cause”) by coming 
out of the shell in which he played 
through his first couple of seasons 
with Montreal and Brooklyn. The 
implication is that he should have 
kept his place, should have stayed 
out of arguments, should have con- 
fined himself solely to hitting the 
ball, running the bases and playing 
the field. But why should he? Isn’t 
he as entitled as everyone else, as 
Enos Slaughter, for instance, or 
Eddie Stanky, or Ferris Fain, or 
Billy Martin, to be an aggresive 
fire brand? That’s Jackie’s nature. 
When one of the others boils 
over with aggressiveness, he is 
praised as a real old-fashioned, all- 
out-to-win ballplayer. But when 
Robinson does it, he is condemned as 
a “showboat.” That doesn’t make 
sense to Jackie and it doesn’t make 
sense to us, either. The only con- 
clusion we can draw from it is that 
his critics don’t think Robinson ought 
to have the same rights other ball- 
players have. 

We know this much about Jackie. 
There hasn’t been a more exciting 
player than him since Babe Ruth. 
There hasn’t been a more deadly 
competitor than him since Ty Cobb. 
There isn’t a player in either league 
who has given more of his time to 
promoting baseball and to helping 
kids than Jackie has. There isn’t 
anyone in the game who is more 
approachable, friendlier, more hon- 
est in his answers to the most pointed 
questions, than Jackie is. 
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It’s a free country. You can boo 
him if you want. We salute him. 


Sport Selects Si Green 
Of Duquesne As 
All-America Cage Choice 

In its ninth annual basketball] pre- 
view, Sport Magazine has picked 
Sihugo Green (Duquesne) as one of 
the All-America basketball candi- 
dates. 

Others selected for the Firse Team 
are: Forwards — Tom Gola (La 


Salle) and Dick Hemric (Wake 
Forest); center — Don Schlundt 
(Indiana); guards — Dick Gar- 


maker (Minnesota )and Green. 

“The only junior on our first 
team,” says Sport, “Si Green is 
probably, next to Gola, the best all- 
around college player in the country. 
Brooklyn-bred Si has amazing speed 
and cat-like reflexes. At 6-3, the 
Duquesne demon has the spring of 
a 6-6 man. He out-bounds the big 
fellows consistently off both boards. 
An excellent driver and jumper, he 
changes direction like a broken-field 
runner. He is cool under fire and 
does his best work in the clutch. His 
coach, Dudey Moore, has a great 
respect for Si’s competitive instinct. 

“Green is equally powerful on 
defense. He has fast hands and 
frequently steals the ball, can play 
close or loose because of his speed 
and ability to anticipate opponents’ 
moves. He held Al Bianci of Bowl- 
jing Green, who had a 30-point 
average, scoreless. He covered 
Maurice Stokes a total of three 
periods last season and shut him out, 
too.” 


From Ring Killer 
To Saver Of Souls 

He used to be called “The Buzz- 
saw,” “Perpetual Motion,” “Hurri- 
cane Henry,” “Hammerin’ Henry,” 
“The California Comet” — today he 
is called Reverend Henry Armstrong. 

He used to hate every man he met 
in the ring — today he has only love 
for his fellow man. 

He used to be driven by inex- 
orable ambition — today he is inter- 
ested only in doing for others. 

This is Henry Armstrong today — 
the only man ever to hold three box- 








dA 

ing titles simultaneously — as pro- 
filed in a recent issue of Sport 
Magazine. 


Because boxing rules now forbid 
multiple titleholders, Armstrong will 
go down in history as the only fighter 
ever to hold three crowns simultan- 
eously. But perhaps he wil! even 
become more famous — certainly 
more beloved — for the work he is 
doing now. 

“At 42,’ ‘says Sport, “he is 
Reverend Henry Armstrong, of the 
Baptist ministry. Ordained a min- 
ister in 1951, you'll find him these 
days on the evangelistic circuit, with 
headquarters in Los Angeles. Henry 
lives very simply. He hasn’t much 
money — the huge sums he won 
went very quickly when his champion- 
ships vanished. He is seldom in the 
spotlight. “A humble worker for the 
Lord,’ as he describes himself, Henry 
appears at eight or ten churches and 
revival meetings a month, addressing 
crowds of up to 5,000. He speaks 
articulately and from experience.” 

Today the Reverend Armstrong is 
devoted to a project that is dearer 
to him than the unmatched reputa- 
tion he built in the ring — a home 
for wayward boys he expects to 
found in San Fernando Valley. 

If and when Henry Armstrong 
accomplishes his present purpose in 
life, he will have won the greatest 
fight of his fabulous career. 





FOR THE STUDY OF 
NEGRO LIFE & HISTORY 
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Correcting Misconcevtions and 
Filling Gaps in History 


OUTLINE FOR SUGGESTED 
STUDY 


I. Materials related to World History 

A. Contributions of various races 
to the development of Western Civil- 
ization 

1. The darker races and the 
birth of. civilization; 5,000 B. C. 
to 1, 100 B. C. 

a. Cradle of civilization in 
the lands of black and brown 
Egyptians, Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians. 

b. No whiteskinned people 
in the area of civilization prior to 
1,100 B. C. 

2. Spreading of Ancient Civili- 
zation to Greece and Rome; 1,100 
B. C. to 400 B. C. 

a. Mixture of white-skinned 
Dorian invaders with darker 
Aegeans to produce the brown and 
olive-skinned Greeks. 

b. Greek-Aegeans, Hebrews 
and Phonecians become _ the 
spreaders of civilization . 

3. Classical Civilization and the 
Golden Ages of Greece and Rome; 
400 B. C. to 400 A. D. 

a. People brown or olive- 
colored; small numbers of white- 
skinned invaders prior to 400 A. D. 

b. Passing of the heritage of 
Western Civilization from Greece 
to Rome to Western Europe. 

4. Germanic Invasions and the 
so-called Dark Ages, 400 A. D. to 
1,400 A. D. 

a. Swarming of white-skinned 
peoples into the ruins of the fallen 
Roman Empire. 

b. Slow absorption of Classi- 
cal Civilization by white-skinned 
peoples during the one thousand 
years between 400 A. D. and 
1,400 A. D. 

B. The blossoming of Western 
Civilization; 1,400 A. D. to 1955. 

1. Major contributions of white- 
skinned peoples to the “rebirth” of 
civilization. 

a. The Ages of Discovery, 
Exploration and Conquest Jeading 


to world domination by white- 

skinned peoples. 

b. The Industrial Revolution 
and Cultural Advancement. 

2. The Age of Enlightenment 

a. Efforts toward cooperation 
of all nations of the world. 
b. Recognition of the dignity 
of each individual. 
II. America symbolizes .the best of 
Western Civilization. 

A. World Leadership of 
United States. 

B. Negro History fills the gaps 
left by biased historians in the true 
story of the American People. 

1. The Negro in National De- 
fense from Boston Commons to 
Korea. 

2. The Negro in Music and Art. 

3. The Negro in Sports. 

4. The Negro in the Building of 
America. 

5. The Negro in Politics. 

6. The Negro in American 
Literature. 

7. The Negro in Education. 

8. The Negro in Religion. 
OUTCOMES OF THE STUDY OF 
NEGRO HISTORY: 

I. Negro History helps others better 
to understand the Negro and helps 
the Negro to learn what he needs to 
know to acquire the attributes of the 

first-class citizen. 

A. It helps others to know, uander- 
stand and appreciate the Negro. 

B. It helps the Negro to realize 
that he deserves to be liked when he 
demonstrates admirable qualities. 

II. Negro History promotes im- 
proved human understanding. 

A. The story of the contribution 
of the Negro to each area of Ameri- 
can life justifies the extension of 
rights to the Negro. 

B. It furnishes examples of 
achievement by individual Negroes 
in all areas of American life, setting 
educational goals for the improve- 
ment of those who must advance 
under similar or better circum- 
stances. 


the 
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PLANNING PROGRAMS FOR NEGRO WEEK 
USING NEGRO HISTORY KITS 


Necro History—A CoNTRIPUTION 
To AMERIcA’s INTERCULTURAL LIFE 


The theme for the celebration of 
Negro History Week (February 13- 
20, 1955) is a continuation of that 
for 1954. Developments in civil and 
human rights and the advance of 
educational integration justify the 


extension in order to emphasize 
again the Negro’s legitimate claims 
to consideration which he is receiv- 
ing. The celebration will aim in 
strict historical fashion modestly and 
thoronghly to show the cultural ac- 
complishments of Negroes in civili- 
zation and history fer the guidance 
which is now urgently needed. Vari- 
ous aspects of in the 
armed forces and education demand 
as never before the revelation of 
Negro performance according to 
orthodox standards. Negro history 
is a vital current in the stream of 
history which is all-inclusive. The 
special attention which the celebra- 
tion focuses is designed primarily to 
dramatize Negro cultural achieve- 
ments which have been so long 
neglected that they are too largely 
unknown. Historical actualities 
alone have a place in the program 
of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. It is 
imperative that all self-adulation and 
chauvinism will be scrupulously 
avoided. No amount of scrutiny 
should be spared in determining the 
historical accuracy of details in every 
program which is presented to child- 
ren, adolescents, and adults. Any 
veering from this ideal will be open 
to challenge which is the essence of 
evaluating valid historical claims. 
This is urgent because Negroes need 
as never before in American history 
supporting evidence for their de- 
mands in asking for first-class citizen- 
ship. Any feature of a program, 
therefore, should be determined by 
whether or not it clearly illustrates 
a Negro contribution to America’s 
intercultural life. 


integration 


LEVEL OF ORGANIZATION AND 
PLANNING FOR THE CELEBRAT’CN 


1. The Elementary and Middle 
Grades 

Programs for small children 
should follow the methods and plans 
of instruction at school for them. 
Visual materials and especially the 
pictures of distinguished Negroes 
with brief biographical sketches 
about them will be most appropriate. 
Teachers should use their best judg- 
ment in arranging exercises 1m class- 
rooms and assemblies. Music in- 
cluding the Negro Spirituals will be 
devoted to explaining the meanings 
of the songs and their cultural his- 
tory. Negro dialect should be ban- 
ned everywhere because dialect is 
anathema to correct English expres- 
sion—the weakest aspect of instruc- 
tion in the segregated schools from 
the kindergarten through the col- 
leges! The preservation and use of 
Negro dialect should pass into the 
legitimate provinces of specialists in 
folklore and children may well be 
spared its damaging consequences 
for speech instruction. Simple bio- 
graphical accounts of notable Negro 
men and women and what they have 
done will be inspiring. Frequently 
the local community has one or more 
such persons (dead or living) whose 
contributions may be interesting and 
stimulating. In every instance some- 
thing which the man or woman con- 
tributed to America’s intercultural 
life should be emphasized. 


2. The Junior and Senior High 
Schools 

Secondary schools need very few 
suggestions for Negro History Week 
where it has been previously cele- 
brated. The theme this year is de- 
signed to show something which 
Negroes have contributed to the 
enrichment of American life. This 
is many-sided and those who plan 
and direct programs should be cer- 
tain about whatever they design as 
a contribution. Every performance 
by Negroes has not necessarily been 
a contribution according to histori- 


cal standards. Suggestions for ele- 
mentary pupils are relevant on this 
level although they may be expand- 
ed because of maturity. Talks by 
prominent persons in the community 
or from away will be invaluable pro- 
vided the speakers will cling strictly 
to the theme and the historical 
record. Recitations, plays. films, 
pictures, and carefully selcted speak- 
ers who know something about cul- 
tural Negro hisotry will be highly 
desirable. To show something 
which the Negro has contributed to 
the enlargemnt of American cultural 
life should be the goal of every 
program. 


3. College and Public Meetings 

Colleges need no directions for the 
celebration of Negro History Week 
where it has been observed. Com- 
munity and public meetings, how- 
ever, should be as carefully planned 
as those in schools to avoid propa- 
ganda which the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History de- 
cries. The objective of this learned 
society is to promote the sceintific 
history of Negro achievement. 
Speakers with knowledge of history, 
anthropology, sociology, econcmics, 
and government should be sought 
wherever thev are available. The 
theme for 1955 requires specific 
information which individuals and 
committees who arrange programs 
should very carefully consider. 
Every speaker should be warned 
against any semblance of propa- 
ganda or exaggeration about the con- 
tributions of Negroes. Only the 
truth about something which Negroes 
have contributed to American inter- 
cultural life is acceptable. Protests 
have their legitimate place in organi- 
zations devoted to those verv worthy 
ends. but these are not the objectives 
of history which concerns past 
actuality. Historical truth about the 
contributions of Negroes as it has 
been found through painstaking re- 
search and recorded in a spirit of 
critical inquirv alone meets the de- 
mands of this learned society. This 
admonition should be solemnly given 
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to all speakers especially at com- 
munity meetings which should not 
tolerate polemics on controversial 
issues involving the uncertainties of 
arguments on the ubiquitous race 
problem. In no event should a pro- 
gram or speaker veer from the theme 
of Negro History—A Contribution to 
America’s Intercultural life. 
FINANCIAL APPEAL 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History operated last 
vear on a balanced budget the first 
time since the passing of the great 
founder April 3, 1950. This was 
accomplished through the contribu- 
tions of supporters of the cause. A 
system of cost—accounting was fol- 
lowed which enables the Board of 
frust, members, and friends cf the 
cause to see at a glance the income 
and disbursements. This represents 
progress in keeping with administra- 
tive procedures for handling finances 
Heavy out- 
standing financial obligations re- 
main because of increased costs of 


of any going concern. 


printing and services which the asso- 
ciation is rendering. It is sincerely 
hoped that every program in the 
celebration of Negro History Week 
will, above everything else, raise a 
no matter how small. 
It is vitally important that children 
should share in this effort which is 
indispensable in continuing the Asso- 
ciation’s far-flung program. If re- 
search and publication of historical 
truth the 
Negroes in civilization and history 


contribution 


about performance of 
are to remain free, Negroes will have 
to finance the association as they 
have been doing since 1939, All 
contributions should be 
Albert N. D. Brooks, 
Treasurer. who is bonded. at 1538 
Ninth Street, N.W., Washington 1, 
D.C. 


sent to 


e 
Secretary- 


W. M. Brewer 


Suggestions For Negro 
History Week Programs 
By Nerissa Lone MILTON 
MONDAY 
INTERCULTURAL PATTERNS 
THROUGH MUSIC 
ANNOUNCER: February 13th through 
the 20th is dedicated to the thirtieth 
annual celebration of Negro History 








Week. Since its establishment in 
1926 by Dr. Carter G. Woodson, the 
observance has grown to a nation- 
wide event and has spread to some 
foreign countries. This year, more 
than ever we wart to make the Negro 
History movement count. It is im- 
portant for all to know abcut the 
contributions of the Negro to all 
areas of America’s intercultural life. 
(Then should follow an Introductory 
statement concerning the significance 
of Negro History Week. Mention 
can be made that there are annual 
Historical celebrations by other ra- 
cial groups). 
Brief Talks: 

a. African Music 

b. The History and Development 

of Negro Spirituals 

Spirituals: Sorrow Songs 

a. Steal Away 

b. Go Down Moses 

c. A Home in That Rock 
Compositions by 

Coinposers 
Readings for Younger Childven 

(Selections from Necro ART 

Music anp RHYME) 
Brief Sketches on Negro Musicians 

and their Contributions: 
Negro Composers from Taylor co Still 

Marian Anderson 

Robert McFerrin 

Camille Williams 

Todd Duncan 

Dorothy Maynor 

Duke Ellington 

Andy Kirk 

Louis Armstrong 

Noble Sissle 

Earl Hines 


Negro 


Serious 


Others 
Music: Deep River, Dett 
Sources: Negro Musicians ard their 
Music; Associated Puliishers; 
Negro History Bulletin; Others, (See 
Pamphlet of Bibliographical Sug- 
gestions). 
* . * 
TUESDAY 
THE NEGRO IN ART 
Learn something about the following 
great artists: 
a. Sargent Johnson 
b. William E. Scott 
c. Lois M. Jones ‘ 
d. Clarence Lawson 


e. Aaron Douglas 
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f. J. L. Wells 
Others not included in the 1954 
Kit. 
Sources: The Negro History Bulle- 
tin, March, 1939 
Playlet: The Negro in Art Through 
the Ages, by Jessie H. Roy 
Sources: See Bibliography in 
Pamphlet and Suplementary List. 
The Negro in Art Throught the Ages 


A Brief Playlet 
By Jesste H. Roy 
CHARACTERS 

Jean: A junior high school senior 

Sandra: her best friend and class- 
mate 

Jean’s mother 

Classmates: Any number 

Miss Painter: Teacher of Art Class 

Unidentified boy 

African artisens for living pictures 
(number varied according to the 
number of living pictures desired). 
Costumes: Ordinary clothing for 

students, teacher and mother. 

Native costumes for African artist- 

ists at work in living pictures. 
SETTINGS 

I. The first scene may be played 
before the curtain, and will require 
only enough furniture to make it 
look like the corner of a girl’s room. 

II. In art class at school—desks, 
chairs, etc. 

III. A huge wooden or cardhoard 
frame made to frame the living pic- 
tures. Several bright electric bulbs 
covered with red cellophane could be 
used to show the glow of fire in the 
iron smelting picture. 

African art objects such as masks, 
knives, sculpture, pottery, and cloth 
may be borrowed or rented from 
African students or from an art store. 

(The idea for this skit comes from 
the beautiful Living Madonna; seen 
at Howard University and, maybe, 
other schools, at Christmas time). 

Jean is discovered looking through 
Peintures, the published book of 
Miss Lois Mailou Jones’s pictures. 
She holds the book up once in a 
while as she sees a picture she ad- 
mires particularly. 

MotueRr (calling from off stage): 
Jean! Here is Sandra to see you. 
Shall I tell her to come up? 

Jean: Yes, Mother. Thaaks a lot. 

SanpRA:(Entering from behind 
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curtain): Hi, Goon! What are you 
doing? 

Jean: Just looking at these pictures 
in Miss Jones’s book. Isn’t this one 
gorgeous? (She points to one of the 
pictures). 

SANDRA: Sure is. Wish I could 
paint pictures, but ] can’t make a 
straight line with the help oi a ruler. 

Jean (smiling): Oh, you're not 
that bad. But, say, I almost forgot. 
Miss Painter wants us to read up on 
African art for tomorrow. Have you 
started yet? 

SanprA: Yes, I brought these two 
books over so we could study to- 
gether. (Shows books she got from 
library). 

Jean: Please let me see this one 
(Reaches for one of the books and 
opens it). Oh, Sandra, this is just 
what we need.. Listen! It says the 
African is noted for his artistic skill 
in the mediums of metal, clay, 
leather, and textiles. 

Long ago, Africans smelted iron 
and hardened copper from which 
they made weapons, utensils, and 
works of art. They 
intricate and colorful designs on 
leather; and create unique sculptures 
and pottery from the fine clay soil of 
some parts of Africa. Their weav- 
ing is also noteworthy, and they 
make beautiful and long wearing 
cloth using colors that are vivid and 
fade proof. 

Sanpra (Clapping her hands and 
doing a few dance steps): Hold it, 
Pal. I think I’ve hit. on just the 
thing, Miss Painter would like for 
our art class to do for Negro History 
Week! 

Come on (Pulls Jean from chair). 
Let’s hike back bo the library and get 
the picture book I saw there on the 
development of Negro Art. I'll tell 
you about my plan as we go. 

The two girls hurry off right. 
Scene II. In Art Class Next Day 

Miss PaInTeR: Good morning, 
Boys and Girls. I hope you have 
found something our art class can 
do to help show the contributions of 
the Negro to art at our program next 
month. 

Sanpra (Raising her hand excited- 
ly:: Miss Painter, Jean and I have 


still make. 


thought of something we think is 
good. 

Miss Painters What is it, Sandra? 

SanpRA: We thought it would be a 
splendid idea if in one part of the 
program, we presented some living 
pictures. 

Miss PAINTER: 
understand you, Sandra. 
what you mean, 

SanpRA: Do you remember the 
beautiful Living Modohnas we saw 
at Chapel on Christmas Eve? 

Miss PaInTER: Indeed I do. They 
were beautiful! But what have they 
to do with your plan? 

SANDRA: They are my inspiration. 
Instead of Living Modonnas, why 
can’t we have pictures of artists at 
work? African ones, I mean. 

(Whole class gets idea and all start 
to talk at once). 

Miss PAINTER: Class! Class! Just 
a minute. One at a time, please! 

Jean: Sandra and I thought we 
could show the entire history of the 
development of Negro Art through 
these living pictures. 

One picture could be a group of 


I don’t think I 
Explain 


Africans smelting iron — another 
could show Africans weaving —— and 
still another could picture the 
African potter at work — why we 
could have any number of pictures 
we pleased. 


Miss PainTER: That is indeed, an 
excellent idea. Jean and Sandra. 
Now, we'll have to find some way 
of representing Negro artists of our 
own day. Has any one any ideas on 
that? 

(Class is silent a moment. 
a boy speaks). 

Boy: Why, 


would be easy. 


Then 


Miss Painter, that 
Maybe we could get 

(insert name 
of local artist) to let us exhibit some 
of (his, her) works right here at 
schowl. 

Miss Painter: Fine! Now all we 
have to do is choose the characters 
for our living pictures; and contact 
our artist, and our program will be 
ready. Thank you, Children. You 
deserve a great deal of praise for 
your good work. Let’s begin right 
now. 

Scene III. School Auditorium dur- 
ing Negro History Week Program 
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Sandra is the commentator. She 
explains each living picture as it is 
presented. 

When living pictuges are over, 
Jean introduces local artist or artists 
who tell about work on display. 

After this, players and audience 
view works of art exhibited. 

[Note: Almost every community 
has a local artist either one of fame, 
or a striving one. Those who have 
outstanding artists are fortunate. 
But those who claim earnest work- 
ers who are still striving to make 
their mark, should be glad of such 
an opportunity to give their artist 
a boost toward fame}, 

4 we * 
WEDNESDAY 
THE NEGRO IN SPORTS 
DEVOTIONS: 
Sonc: Take Me Out to the Ball Game 
Advancement of Integration Through 

Sports 
Brief Sketches of Pioneers in Sports: 

a. William H. Lewis 

b. Peter Jackson 

c. George Dixon 
Sources: The Negro in Sports by 
Henderson, Current numbers of the 
Negro History Bulletin 
The Negro in the Olympic Games 

(Brief Sketches) 

a. John B. Taylor 

b. Jack London 

c. Eddie Tolan 

d. Dave Bolen 

e. Jesse Owens 
Skit on the Problems and Achivev- 

ments of Gridiron and Diamond 

Heroes 
Character Education Through Ath- 

letics 
. Willie Mays 

b. J. C. Caroline 

c. Don Newcombe 

d. Larry Doby 

e. Jackie Robinson 

Others 
Sonc: O Rise and Shine 
Sources: See pamphlet of Biblio- 
graphical Suggestions, etc. 
* * * 


foe} 


THURSDAY 
THE NEGRO IN LITERATURE 
By Geneva C, TURNER 
1. Devotions: 
2. Music: 
America the 
patriotic song) 


Beautiful (or any 
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3. Opentnc REMARKS: 

The literature of any race or na- 
tion portrays, as nothing else does, 
the true picture of that race mentally, 
morally and physically. It clearly 
sets forth its hopes and fears, its 
struggles and its conquests. In or- 
der, then, to understand more thor- 
oughly any people it is wise to study 
their literature. Negro History Week 
presents an excellent opportunity to 
study the literature of the Negro and 
thereby gain a better understanding 
and appreciation of him and learn 
how he has contributed to the culture 
of America. Today, we shall choose 
from each literary form one or more 
selections that we hope will be re- 
vealing and interesting. We will 
turn our attention first to the Novel. 
1. THe Nove.: 

(Mention briefly some of the out- 
standing Novelists and their works 
and select one for a book review or 
readings from. See Bibliography in 
this pamphlet for novelists and their 
works. 

5. THe Essay: 

Reading (Select one or two es- 
says from the best essays. See 
Herman Dreer’s American Literature 
by Negro Authors). 

6. Music: 
7. Poems: 

(For recitation or reading select 
some poems from the long list in this 
pamphlet including some of the more 
recent ones.) 

8. THe Drama: 

(Select from the plays of Randolph 
Edmonds, Willis Richardson or 
Owen Dodson some play to be acted 
or read.) 

(Note: Recitations, readings, quizzes, 
pageants, dramatization, dialogues, 
or pantomimes, may be used in pre- 
sentation of material. Stories instead 
of novels for smaller children and 
poems and plays on their level.) 
Sources: See Pamphlet of Biblio- 
graphical Suggestions, etc. 
* + « 
FRIDAY 
SALUTE TO YOUTH 
DEVOTIONS: 
Sonc: We Are 

Ladder 
Announcer: We believe that our pro- 
gram for the week would be incom- 
plete if we do not include a salute 


Climbing Jacob’s 


to some of the young people who are 
inspiring examples of Negro achieve- 
ments in every field of endeavor. 
SaLute To YouTH IN Music aNnp 
ART AND LITERATURE 
Brief Sketches: 
. Charlotte Wesley 
. Janet Collins 
. Phillipa Schuyler 
. Anne Wiggins Brown 
. Natalie Hinderes 
. Dorothy Dandridge 
. Katherine Dunham 
Mattiwilda Dobbs 
. Gwendolyn Brooks 
Prize Winner 
k. Shirley Graham 
SALUTE TO YOUTH IN SPorTS 
a. Willie Mays 
b. J. C. Caroline 
c. Althea Gibson 
d. Alice Coachman 
Music: Bless This House 
ParaDe or YoutH: Living Portraits 
of Young Stars 
Music: Lift Every Voice and Sing 
Sources: See Pamphlet of Biblio- 
graphical Suggestions, etc. 
* * * 
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Supplementary Bibliographical List . 
Biography and History 
Barton, Rebecca C. WITNESSES 
FOR FREEDOM. (foreword by 
Alain Locke). A study of the life 
stories of twenty-three Negro 
Americans. Harper, New York, 

1948. 

Buckmaster, Henrietta. LET MY 
PEOPLE GO. (The story of the 
Underground - Railroad and the 
Growth of the Abolition Move- 
ment). Harper, New York, 1941. 

Conrad, Earl. JIM CROW AMERI- 
CA. (A remarkable work on many 
phases of Negro-white relations by 
a white journalist). Duell, Sloane, 
Pearce, New York, 1947. 

Embree, Edwin R. AMERICAN 
NEGROES. A Handbook. John 
Day Company, New York, 1948. 

Fisher, Miles Mark. NEGRO SLAVE 
SONGS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Jenness, Mary. TWELVE NEGRO 

AMERICANS, Friendship Press, 

New York, 1936.. The twelve 

treated here: 1. Thomas Monroe 

Campbell; 2. Matilda B. Booker; 

3. William Lloyd Imes; 4. Lillian 

Proctor; 5. Lewis E. Anthony; 6. 

Mary E. Branch; 7. Lawrence C. 

Jones; 8. Marian Harvey; 9. 

Juanita Jackson; 10. Esther 

Brown; 11. Howard Thurman; 12. 

Juliette Derricotte. 
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Johnson, Charles S. A PREFACE 
OF RACIAL UNDERSTANDING. 
Friendship Press, New York, 1936. 

Moon, Bucklin (Editor). PRIMER 
FOR WHITE FOLKS. (An an- 
thology of writings by and about 
Negroes from slavery days to to- 
day’s struggle for a share in 
American Democracy). Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Incorporated, 
New York, 1943. 

Murray, Florence (Editor). THE 
NEGRO HANDBOOK. (A Manual 
of current facts, statistics, and 
genera! information concerning the 
Negro in the United States). 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
1952. é' 

IN PERSON LENA HORNE. As 
told to Helen Arstein and Carlton 
Moss. Greenbert, New York, 1950. 

Ovington Mary White. THE 
STATUS OF THE NEGRO IN 
NEW YORK. Longmans, Green 
and Company, New York, 1911. 

Ovington, Mary White. THE WALLS 
CAME TUMBLING DOWN. 
(Tells a great deal of history about 
the NAACP. I[arcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York, 1947. 

Richardson, Ben. GREAT AMERI- 
CAN NEGROES. (Illustrated by 
Louise Costello). Thomas Y. 
Crowell, New York, 1945. 

Robinson, Jackie. MY OWN STORY. 
New York: Greenberg Publishers, 
1948. (As told by Jackie Robinson 
to Wendell Smith of the Pittsburgh 
Courier and the Chicago Herald 
American). 

Swift, Hildegard Hoyt. 
by Lynd Ward. 
SHINING. (A Pictorial History of 
the American Negro). William 
Morrow, New York, 1947. 

Tannenbaum, Frank. SLAVE AND 
CITIZEN. The Negro in the 
Americas. (A study of the “Moral 
and legal attitudes toward the 
Negro in North America, South 
America, and the West Indies.”) 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1946. 

Literature 

Dreer, Herman. AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE by NEGRO AUTHORS. 
{An anthology of Negro writings 
designed for high school and junior 
college levels). Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1950. 

Gloster, Hugh M. NEGRO VOICES 
IN AMERICAN FICTION. (An 
account of the published novels and 
short stories by Negroes from the 
beginning to 1940). University of 
Norht Carolina Press, 1948. 

Ovington, Mary White. HAZEL. 
(A Juvenile). The Crisis Publish- 
ing Company, New York, 1913. 

Ovington, Mary White. ZEKE. (A 


Illustrated 
NORTH STAR 
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Juvenile book, ages 10-14). Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1931. 


Novels 


Brooks, Gwendolyn. MAUD MARY. 
(Her first novel). Harper, New 
York, 1953. « 


Conrad, Earl. 
Doubleday, 
York, 1952. 


Dodson, Owen. BO AT THE 
WINDOW. Farrar, Straus, and 
Young, Inc., N. Y., 1952. 


Ellison, Ralph. INVISIBLE MAN. 
(Winner of the fiction award in the 
National Book Awards for 1952.) 
Random House, New York, 1952. 


Himes, Chester. IF HE HOLLERS 
LET HIM GO. Alfred Knopf, New 
York, 1947. 

Himes, Chester. LONELY CRU- 
SADE. Alfred Knopf, New York, 
1945. 

Ottley, Roi. BLACK ODYSSEY. 
(The Story of the Negro in Amer- 
ica.) Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1948. 

Petry, Ann. THE STREET. (A 
Houghton, Mifflin Literary Fellow- 
ship Novel.) 

Petry, Ann. THE NARROWS. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, 1953. 

Wright, Richard. BLACK POWER. 

Poetry 

Bontemps, Arna. GOLDEN SLIP- 
PERS. (An anthology of represen- 
tative poets suitable for younger 
readers. First purchase. Harper, 
New York, 1941. 

Braithwaite, William Stanley. SE- 
LECTED POEMS. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc., N. Y. 1948. 

Brooks, Gwendolyn. ANNIE ALLEN. 
(Awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 
1950). Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1949. 

Brooks, Gwendolyn. A STREET IN 
BRONZEVILLE. (Ballads, Blues, 
and portraits-in-verse reflecting 
Negro life in a great American 
City.) Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1944. 

Cullen, Countee. CAROLING DUSK. 
(Anthology for older boys and girls. 
Short biographies are included.) 
Harper, New York, 1927, 

Cullen, Countee. LOST ZOO. The 
Story, in poetic form, of animals 
that were not included in Noah’s 
Ark. For older boys and girls. 
Harper, New York, 1940. 

Cullen, Countee. COLOR. A Collec- 
tion of exquisite lyric verse; for 
older boys and girls. Harper, New 
York, 1925. 

Dodson, Owen. POWERFUL LONG 
LADDER. Farrar, Straus, New 
York. 1946, 

Epperson, Aloise Barbour. UNTO 
MY HEART. (Also author of 
THE HILLS OF YESTERDAY, 


ROCK BOTTOM. 
Garden City, New 


included in the National Collection 
of the Writings of the Women of 
Virginia.) Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston, 1953. 

Graham, Shirley. THERE WAS 
ONCE A SLAVE. (The story of 
Frederick Douglass; a Julian Mess- 
ner Award Book for combating in- 
tolerance in the United States.) 
Julian Messner, Inc., New York, 
1949. 

Graham, Shirley YOUR MOST 
HUMBLE SERVANT. (The Story 
of Benjamin Banneker.) 

Graham, Shirley. THE STORY OF 
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PHILLIS WHEATLEY. Julian 
Messner, Inc., New York, 1949. 

Hughes, Langston. THE DREAM 
KEEPER AND OTHER POEMS. 
Poems especially selected for young 
readers. Some have been recorded 
by Mr. Hughes in Asch Album No, 
454. First Purchase. Knopf, 1937. 
New York, : 

Hughes, Langston. GOD’S TROM- 
BONES. Seven sermons in verse. 
For older boys and girls. They 
have been recorded by Mr. Johnson 
in Musicraft Album No. 21. New 
York: Viking, 1927. 
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THE SUBSTANCE OF INTEGRATION 


It is quite appropriate that much of the 
celebration of Negro History Week, February 
13-20, 1955, will be devoted to a consideration 
of the question of integration. In keeping with 
the theme: “Negro History—A Contribution to 
America’s Intercultural Life,’”’ the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History seeks 
to sponsor a celebration that will prompt the 
search for truth in the area of intercultural 
understanding. Integration is a manifestation 
or result of such intercultural understanding. 
For this reason, all aspects of the whole ques- 
tion of racial] integration and the factors that 
influence it are subjects of primary interest. 

Both integration and the whole area of 
intercultural understanding are influenced by 
@ myriad of complex factors. Of course there 
are no problems that adequate education can- 
not solve, but the program of education is ‘tself 
aproblem. How can the blind lead the blind? 
How can biased teachers, using instructional 
materials tending to perpetuate stereotypes of 
racial inferiority, promote intercultural under- 
standing? Or is there a short cut to integration 
without such understanding? To be sure, there 
is no short cut. True integration will be based 
upon the kind of intercultural understanding 
that only adequate education can produce. 

The decision of the Supreme Court on May 
17, 1954, gave legal sanction to the “form” of 
integration in public education in the United 
States. Will future implimentation of the 
decision give “substance” to integration? It 
can and should. 

America has a long way to go in the area 
of improvement in intercultural understanding. 
So far as the understanding and acceptance of 
the Negro are concerned, only a few areas have 
witnessed genuinely satisfactory conditions. In 
public education in the North and West the 
“form’’ of racial integration generally has been 
the rule. The results of programs of education 
in most of these areas demonstrate the lack of 
the “substance” of integration. ‘In the South, 
even the mere “form” of integration is violently 
opposed. Whatis the answer? Are we advo- 
cating a substitute for racial integration in 
public education? The answer is clearly in the 
negative. Public education in the Unted States 
must conform to the principles of. democracy 
upon which this nation is based. 

If public education conformed to the ideals 


of democracy, no biased administrators and 
teachers would guide the learning of America’s 
future citizens. No biased textbooks, visual or 
other materials could be used in schools. Both 
the teachers and the materials would be con- 
sidered as subversive, in terms of Anierican 
ideals. it integration in public education is to 
have “substance,” there must be an evaiuation 
of both teachers and materials of instruction, 
in terms of valid criteria related to sound inter- 
cultural understanding. Legal steps shouid be 
taken to bar biased teachers and materials from 
public schools. This would be the first step to 
give true “substance” to integration. 

The second step in giving “substance” to 
integration is to correct the educational pro- 
gram that has been responsible for racia! bias. 
This is a primary objective of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History. Some 
of the bias against the Negro is based upon 
honest but ignorant beliefs, that have no 
foundation in fact. Primary among such be- 
liefs are that the Negro has no part in the 
growth of civilization and that all major con- 
tributions to human progress were made by 
members of the so-called “white race.’ Such 
beliefs have been strengthened by the consist- 
ent typing and publicizing of the Negro in roles 
depicting depravity, cowardice, criminality, 
and the like. The practice has been to omit the 
good and report the evil deeds of the Negro. 
This is the picture usually presented. There is 
another side to the picture, however, which 
should be exposed to view. 

There is a great body of truth that under- 
standably is unpopular, in view of the white- 
supremacy slant given the teaching of history 
in our country. It begins with the birth of 
civilization in Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia 
more than 5,000 years ago. During this period, 
several thousand years before the invasions of 
the first white-skinned peoples, the .darker 
races in that part of the world lived in a state 
of civilization, while the Nordic peoples in the 
region of the Baltic Sea lived in barbarism. 
How does the advocate of white supremacy tell 
this story? He accepts the evidence of the 
birth of civilization in that part of the world, 
but he classifies the dark-skinned early Egypt- 
ians, Assyrians and Babylonians as a branch of 
the so-called “white race.”’ 

(Continued on Page 87) 





